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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THOUGHTS ON CHRISTMAS 


R several successive years we 
have had scruples about being 
merry on Christmas Day. There is 


an old saying about the man who 
tried to be a _ philosopher but 
couldn’t, because “cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.” 


The reverse 
was equally true—and far less 
funny. We tried to be happy at 
Christmas in war time, but sadness 
kept breaking in. From 1939, in- 
deed from 1931 when the war really 
commenced (the China-Japan war 
was the World War), it seemed 

selfish of us here in 
Drawbacks comfortable Amer- 
to ica to eat, drink and 
Christmas make merry while so 
Joy much of the world 

was in anguish. 
Early in December, 1941, we our- 
selves plunged in—or were pushed 
in—to the maelstrom of blood, and 
we had in consequence little heart 
for Christmas jubilation that year. 
From Pearl Harbor Day to V-J Day, 
our Christmas rejoicing was, at best, 
apologetic. When the war was over 
—if it was over—there remained 
the aftermath. Each year as Christ- 
mas came around we couldn’t get 


the thought of suffering populations 
out of our mind. We continued to 
hear of arrests by the millions, de- 
portations into exile, concentration 
camps, scarcely if at all less cruel 
than Buchenwald, slave labor under 
excruciating circumstances, delib- 
erately planned starvation, wander- 
ing hordes of what were called “dis- 
placed persons,” that is to say wan- 
derers upon the face of the earth, 
seeking a foothold in this or that 
country, and repeatedly rebuffed. 
More than half of their number were 
Christians; the others Jews. In 
either case we felt that in them the 
story was re-enacted of the new- 
born Babe for Whom there was no 
room. True, we had grown skep- 
tical of “atrocities” as a result of 
falsehoods in the first World War, 
but for fear that we might discount 
the new reports of murder, rapine, 
exile, and starvation as “propa- 
ganda,” we were confronted with 
ghoulishly realistic photographs in 
the papers and the newsreels. 

It wasn’t as if we could dismiss 
all these horrors as none of our af- 
fair. Our philosophy, with its doc- 
trine of the unity of the human race, 
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and our faith in the dogma of the 
Mystical Body, which tells us that 
Christ is all human- 
ity and all humanity 
in some way Christ, 
made us feel that we 
were one with all who suffered. So, 
if we had tried to sing, “Come bring 
with a noise, my merry merry boys, 
the Christmas log to the firing” the 
words would have choked us. We 
had no stomach for wassail. It had 
been heathen; we had thought to 
make it Christian, but during the 
war and the aftermath Yule-tide rev- 
elry seemed once again heathenish 
and sacrilegious. 

In those days there came to our 
mind the story of the captain of the 
man-of-war who when his sailors 
were exulting in victory, said, “don’t 
shout, boys, the poor fellows are 
dying.” Dying on their biood- 
soaked decks or drowning in a red- 
dened sea. We were well enough off 
in America, but “over there” a 
whole world of men, women and 
children were sinking into an ocean 
of despondency. It didn’t seem right 
to shout. 


All One 
in Him 


OW here we are, facing an- 
other Christmas, and still un- 
certain whether we can in good con- 
science be happy. Calamity hangs 
heavy over a great part of the world, 
and where there is 
not calamity there is 
apprehension. More 
than two years have 
passed since the 
“end” of the war, but there still re- 
mains unrest (a soft word for harsh 
reality), riot, revolution in India, 
China, Indonesia, Greece, France, 
Italy. Half a dozen states in the 
“bloody Balkans,” once independ- 
ent, now lie crushed under an iron 
heel, even while men dedicated to 


Half-Way 
Humani- 
tarianism 
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God and therefore ostensibly to 
Truth are telling us, after a super- 
ficial perfunctory observation, that 
there is “no persecution of relig- 
ion.” Britain, herself in a deplor- 
able fix, and America with her, have 
left the peoples we set out to liber- 
ate under a crueler despotism than 
what they suffered before we inter- 
vened. One might ask, if we cast out 
one devil, have we no obligation to 
cast out the seven worse devils that 
occupy the place vacated by the 
one? 

The most extensive empire ever 
erected (and all things considered 
the least oppressive) seems now to 
be in process of disintegration. 
Various backward parts of the world 
are in consequence abandoned. 
Chaos ensues. Chaos being the ele- 
ment in which the new claimant for 
world empire thrives, Russia, al- 
ready dominant over a sixth of the 
land surface of the earth, threatens 
te encompass “The Great Globe It- 
self.” For the first time in history 
a world power has been established 
upon raw atheism. 
Never before has it 
happened that a ca- 
bal of conspirators 
against God—all gods and any god— 
has achieved so wide a conquest and 
held power for so many years. With 
atheism comes logically immoral- 
ism. From the creation of the world 
until the Incarnation and from the 
Incarnation until now, all govern- 
ments, no matter how uncivilized, 
have had some kind of god, and at 
least a set of taboos and inhibitions 
that served the purpose of a moral 
code. But now we see a Great Pow- 
er which boasts that it has no god 
and no norm of conduct. 

So the question recurs: with all 
these tragic facts in mind how dare 
we so much as say “Merry Christ- 


Fore- 
bodings 
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mas” to one another? Have we a 
right even for a day to dissociate 
ourselves from the rest of the race? 
In the threnody of Jeremias, a suf- 
fering God complains to His people, 
“is it nothing to you?” Is it nothing 
to us that God, Who by the Incarna- 
tion is in a manner identified with 
man, is in agony? “Lord, when did 
we see thee hungry, or thirsty, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not 
minister to thee,” 
say the incredulous 
ones in the Gospel. 
Jesus replies, “Amen 
I say to you, as long 
as you did it not to one of these 
least, neither did you do it to Me.” 
Not a pleasant text and some will 
say not appropriate for Christmas. 
But if we do something about it— 
that is to say do all we can to allevi- 
ate the anguish of Christ upon earth, 
we may merit the gratitude of the 
Divine Child. If we come bearing 
gifts, sympathy, humanity, generos- 
ity, we shall hear the word, “You did 
it unto them, you did it unto Me.” 
In that case we shall have earned 
the right to say without scruple or 
misgiving, “Merry Christmas!” 


Merry 
Christmas 
Selfish 
Christmas? 


—— 
faa 





COMMUNISM: WHO’s TO BLAME? 


EADERS who have not been 
frightened off by the apparent- 

ly un-Christmaslike reflections in 
the preceding pages may perhaps be 
persuaded to hold on a little while 
longer and consider the question: 
how has it happened that the Son of 
God, Who came into the world to 
take possession of what was His 
own, has lost so large a part of His 
kingdom upon earth? You may hear 
in any Christmas sermon that the 
people of Christ’s predilection are 
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the poor. But we have largely lost 
the poor. Pope Pius XII. confessed 
that the apostasy of the laboring 
class from the Church is the scan- 
dal of the century. 
So it is time that 
we stopped berating 
Communists and 
commenced ques- 
tioning ourselves on how the scan- 
dal happened. 

The usual explanations are not 
valid. If we say that Communism 
has made headway by falsehoods, 
we seem to admit that the lie of the 
moment is more potent than the 
everlasting truth. Communism is of 
yesterday. Catholicism has had ac- 
cess to the mind of the people long 
enough to get the truth not only 
into their mind but into their blood 
stream. How did the Communists 
manage to drain it out, and what 
were we doing while they were per- 
forming the fatal operation? An- 
other explanation: the Latins say 
consueta vilescunt, “we tire of what 
we are used to.” Doubtless, but 
cannot religion conquer also tedi- 
um? If we allege, further, that the 
vicissitudes of history, social and 
political upheavals, wars, revolu- 
tions, persecutions, prepared the 
way for Communism, what about 
the counterbalancing fact that 
Catholicism prospers best when 
things go wrong? Recently, in a 
letter to a metropolitan newspaper 
a correspondent said, truly enough, 
“the real danger of Communism lies 
in the fact that when people are hun- 
gry and hopeless and their economic 
situation is chaotic, Communism, 
with its false promises and pana- 
ceas, does hold an attraction for 
them.” But we Catholics have al- 
ways boasted that when people are 
hungry and desperate they turn to 
us, not to liars and cheats. 


But Why 
the 
Scandal? 
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In the earliest ages Catholicism 
and trouble were so closely asso- 
ciated that the pagans declared that 
one was the cause of the other. Of 
course we don’t stir up trouble (as 
the Communists do), but when it 
comes our way we are supposed to 
know how to deal with it. Trouble 
is our element. Our religion declines 
in prosperity and thrives on adver- 
sity. “Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity,” says Shakespeare. But he got 
the idea from the Gospels. If by way 
of last resurt we say that Commu- 
nism is satanical, are we to be un- 
derstood as admitting that the 
Church can do battle with the world 
and the flesh, but that the devil is 
too much for her? 


HE cue to the solution of the 
problem is in the Gospels. “An 
enemy hath done this,” said the 
“good man of the house” when he 
found cockle amongst his wheat. 
There is always an 
enemy. He works, 
as the parable says, 
“while men are asleep.” But why do 
good men need so much sleep, when 
bad men get along with so little? 
And must the good man sleep so 
heavily that he cannot hear marau- 
ders in his field? Even so, why 
doesn’t he detect footprints when he 
goes to work in the morning? Why 
doesn’t he dig out the cockle seed? 
Or at least weed it out when the 
blade appears? 

To interpret the parable, where 
have we been, hierarchy, clergy, 
laity, while the Communists were 
busy? In these pages I have often 
asked a cognate question, “how and 
why do the champions of democ- 
racy permit themselves not only to 
be bulldozed and browbeaten but 
outwitted by dictators? The ques- 
tion we ask of statesmen we may 


A Parable 
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also ask of churchmen; how and 
why have we let ourselves be out- 
maneuvered by the enemy to such 
an extent that Communism has 
stolen away our people from under 
our very eyes? 

No adequate answer is forthcom- 
ing. But a hint may be found in a 
forgotten book by Father Valuy, 
S.J., published in France many years 
ago. He says, “we 
hear on all sides the 
lament, Christianity 
is languishing in 
France; oh the mys- 
tery!” “Mystery?” he exclaims, “I 
will give you the mystery. Forty 
thousand priests in France, and 
Christianity languishing in France! 
This is indeed a mystery!” 

If we would stop groaning and 
griping and whining about Commu- 
nism, if we would stop calamity 
howling and viewing with alarm, 
and get busy with Catholic Action, 
we could destroy Communism. As 
a matter of fact, if we had been do- 
ing our job, Communism would 
never have got started. 


Mystery? 
Not 
Entirely 


HE job of combating Commu- 
nism is ours. It cannot be done 

by diplomatic strategy or economic 
pressure. Nor by the distribution of 
cash and credit. Least of all can it 
be done with the atom bomb. Kill- 
ing Communists is not the way to 


kill Communism. If we drop an- 
other one of those bombs we shall 
create more Communists than we 
kill. There are points of resem- 
blance between Catholicism and 
Communism, and one of those 
points is that Communism, like 
Catholicism, cannot be destroyed by 
violence. 

Under the Romans, when all the 
machinery of the Empire was set in 
motion to exterminate Christianity, 
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Tertullian declared, “the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of Christians.” 
As of Christians, so 
of Communists. If 
we spill their blood 
on the earth, every 
drop of it will produce a new Com- 
munist. To switch suddenly from a 
Christian to a pagan metaphor, to 
kill Communists is to sow dragon’s 
teeth. 


How Not 
To Do It 


OMMUNISM is a philosophy. In 
fact it is a theology. When ag- 
nostics complain that believers are 
dogmatic, we remind them that 
“there is no God” is a dogma no less 
than “there is a God.” Atheism 


like theism is a theology. On the 
theology of atheism Communism is 
built. 

Communism is also an ethical 
system. Its code of morals is sim- 
ply ours in reverse. What we call 


immoral it declares moral. Our 
vices are its virtues. Its command- 
ments are ours except that in the 
Communist decalogue, “thou shalt” 
becomes “thou shalt not,” and vice 
versa. I am not striving for para- 
dox or indulging in 
the facile rhetoric of 
antithesis. I mean 
literally what I say. 
In Communism the 
moral world is upside down and in- 
side out. 

So: since Communism has to do 
with theology and morality, the job 
of demolishing it is not for soldiers 
or politicians or economists or so- 
ciologists. The job is ours. Does 
someone ask how shall we do that 
job? Must I specify? Have church- 
men no imagination, no inspira- 
tion? There are a thousand ways of 
combating and routing Communism. 
But the one way above all others 
has been indicated by Pope Pius XI., 


Ethics 
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who said, “Go to the workingman; 
go to the poor.” Let religion be re- 
born in a stable among shepherds. 
Let it renew its vitality among 
peasants, carpenters, fishermen. 
Let the Church not disdain the out- 
casts, peripsema (to use St. Paul’s 
strong word), the “offscourings” of 
all, or the “little ones” whom God 
hath chosen to confound the wise. 
If important people come to us, let 
them come, but if and when they 
come, let us not make much ado 
over them, as if they were doing re- 
ligion a favor. If we roll out the red 
carpet for them, escort them to the 
sanctuary, minister to their com- 
fort and their vanity with a prie 
dieu upholstered in plush and 
draped in cloth of gold, while we 
relegate our good poor people, the 
mainstay of every Catholic congre- 
gation, to the side aisles and even 
to the sidewalks, we negate the in- 
vitation of Christ, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor.” 

Furthermore—now here is the 
point I would make at the moment 
—we prepare the way for mass 
apostasy. To give one particularly 
flagrant example of un-Christian 
conduct: in some Catholic congre- 
gations Negroes are shunted to the 
rear of the Church, or to the gal- 
lery, as if our religion were a kind 
of Hinduism, a caste system with its 
Brahmins and its “untouchables.” 
At Bethlehem the peasants came 
first. When the kings, the magi 
(may we call them the “big shots”) 
appeared, the shepherds were not 
asked to leave. They were favored 
beyond the rich. The rich were sum- 
moned by a star, but the poor by the 
angel host. 

In the primitive Church while 
the memory of Bethlehem was still 
fresh, the poor were sought after; 
the rich were accepted with misgiv- 
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ings and indeed with what would 
now be considered insults. But as 
time went on the Church reversed 
the order. Kings, nobles, aristocrats 
(some of them rotters and cryptic 
infidels), became the favorites. The 
poor were praised from the pulpit 
but otherwise slighted, ignored, 
ostracized. That sort 
of thing went on all 
over Europe for 
ages. And now when 
the poor have turned their backs on 
Catholicism and gone over to Com- 
munism, we cry, “Mystery! Oh the 
mystery!” 


The Worm 
Has Turned 


ERE in the United States of 
America the Church has not yet 
become so snobbish. In conse- 


quence we have held the poor peo- 
ple better here than in so-called 
Catholic countries. Only the other 
day a Protestant minister praised 


us for having kept the allegiance of 
the “proletariat” (we don’t like the 
word) and many Catholic papers 
proudly published the compliment 
on their front page. But even in 
America we see signs of a break 
with the primitive tradition. I can 
still feel the wave of 
disgust that washed 
over me from top to 
toe when I first saw 
a multi-millionaire woman accord- 
ed a place of honor in the sanctuary 
because of her monetary contri- 
butions to a Catholic university. 
Afterward she (or a member of her 
family who was also a benefactress 
of the same institution) apostasized. 
The tragic sequel may be irrele- 
vant. The real question is why 
should a rich woman “rate” a posi- 
tion close to the altar, while some 
poor soul who had dropped her 
widow’s mite into the box gets not 
so much as a nod from the rector? 


“Respecter 
of Persons” 
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Who is there that has not seen 
at some magnificent ecclesiastical 
celebration, poor pious people oust- 
ed from their customary places and 
kept out in the cold, to get what con- 
solation they can from a brassy 
“loud speaker,” while the elite (er- 
satz elite) occupy points of vantage, 
and the créme de la créme in gor- 
geous vesture, richly bemedaled 
(but not for sanctity) are admitted 
to the Holy of Holies or perilously 
close to it? 

Of course there are excuses. But 
qui s’excuse s’accuse, “an excuse is 
a confession.” Nor can any excuse 
or a dozen excuses justify the scan- 
dal, or soothe the resentment of the 
poor. If in our country this aping 
of the aristocratic customs of Eu- 
rope continues and expands, the fate 
that befell the Church there will be- 
fall the Church here. 


NE may dismiss this sort of talk 
with an adjective, “anti-cleri- 
cal.” But if it be anti-clerical, the 
saints were anti-clerical. For exam- 
ple the Apostle St. James: “If there 
shall come into your assembly a man 
having a golden ring, in fine ap- 
parel; and there shall come in also 
a poor man in mean attire: and you 
have respect to him that is clothed 
with the fine apparel 
and shall say to him, 
sit thou here, but to 
the poor man, stand 
thou there, do you 
not judge within yourselves, and 
are you not become judges of unjust 
thoughts? Hath not God chosen the 
poor in this world, rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which God 
hath promised to them that love 
him? But you have dishonored the 
poor man.... If you have respect to 
persons, you commit sin.” 
Later on when the clergy at, 


Anti- 
Clerical? 
Who? 
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for example, Constantinople, were 
tempted—and to tell the truth 
largely succumbed to the tempta- 
tion—to introduce into the Church 
the customs of the degenerate By- 
zantine aristocracy, St. John Chrys- 
ostom spoke out boldly. 

Donald Attwater says, in his fine 
biography of St. John, “Reform, if 
it is to be effective, takes first 
things first and, like charity, be- 
gins at home, and Chrysostom be- 
gan, as Palladius puts it, ‘sweeping 
the stairs from the top,’ starting on 
the episcopal residence and house- 
hold, and thus setting a good ex- 
ample to the whole 
clergy of Constan- 
tinople, some of 
whom were badly in 
need of it. He said in commenting 
on the Epistle to Philemon: ‘Do not 
give your alms to any leader of the 
Church who lives in plenty, even 
though he be a devout man: bestow 
them rather on one who is in need, 
even if he be less religious. For that 
is the will of Christ when He says, 
“When you give a dinner or a party 
do not invite your friends or rela- 
tives or rich neighbours, lest they 
return the invitation and you re- 
ceive a recompense. Instead, invite 
the poor, the crippled, the blind, 
who are unable to repay you! ... 
In fact, I tell you that he who lives 
in comfort and yet accepts gifts is 
not a religious man.” ’ “Chrysostom 
was determined not to live at his 
ease,” the biographer continues; 
“he would not give dinner parties or 
ride about in a chariot or go to the 
imperial court except when the wel- 
fare of Christians demanded it. He 
sold the extensive episcopal ward- 
robe, the plate, the works of art, and 
all the other superfluities his prede- 
cessors had accumulated, and used 
the proceeds in charity; he dressed 


Pulling No 
Punches 
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simply; he ate sparingly and alone; 
and his doors were open to the rich 
and great only when they had legit- 
imate business. Now Nectarius 
[who preceded Chrysostom], for all 
his personal goodness and piety, 
had been a ‘court prelate,’ a bishop 
of the new pattern who mixed in 
society and affairs, and the impor- 
tant people did not like this rever- 
sion to the manners of an earlier 
epoch—they thought that Chrysos- 
tom was indifferent to ecclesiastical 
dignity and to the good opinion of 
the wealthy and distinguished.” 

If the example of Chrysostom had 
been generally followed, east and 
west, from his time to ours (why 
not, since what he said and did is 
essential Christianity?), the poor 
would never have abandoned the 
Church and atheistic Communism 
would never have been heard of. 

So, if we must have specifications 
as to how we shall conquer Commu- 
nism, let us consult the Scriptures 
and the lives of the saints. All we 
need do is to get back to fundamen- 
tals and essentials. 





WELCOME REINFORCEMENTS 


if may be an indication of vanity 

or even of senility, but I confess 
that when I see some other jour- 
nalist taking up an idea that I have 
been for a long time emphasizing, I 
get satisfaction for having “beaten 
him to it.” In these pages and else- 
where—in fact everywhere—on the 
lecture platform, in 
radio talks, at din- 
ner tables, and in 
miscellaneous con- 
versations, I have been conducting 
what sometimes seemed a one-man 
crusade to put over the idea that 
the President of the United States 


One Man 
Crusade? 
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should speak to the people over the 
radio, as the prime minister of Brit- 
ain answers questions in Parlia- 
ment. Ever since Mr. Roosevelt died 
(there was no use suggesting it 
while he lived) I have been offering 
the unsolicited advice that the Pres- 
ident should now and then tell us 
where we stand; what the govern- 
ment has it in mind to do; how we 
are to interpret the news we read 
in the papers; what is the meaning 
of a piece of congressional legisla- 
tion, or of such a presidential utter- 
ance as the “Truman Doctrine.” 
Eight months ago in these pages 
I ventured the surmise that the 
President would be glad so to un- 
burden himself. Under the caption 
“Open Up, Mr. Truman!” I wrote 
(pardon the repetition) : If the Pres- 
ident frankly reveals his mind to 
us, tells us how far he intends to go 
in the effort to stop Russia, what he 
means by that sweeping phrase 
“other peace loving countries” in 
the Truman Doctrine; if especially 
he will tell us what commitments 
were made in our name at Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam and Moscow, we 
will take much of the weight of re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders and 
off his heart. The President, as a 
human being, acquainted with his 
own insufficiency, would doubtless 
be glad to open up and tell all... . 
A President is not supposed to keep 
secrets from the people. Not if 
America is still in any degree a 
democracy. Such secrets may once 
again call for shedding the blood 
of the people. We don’t like shed- 
ding our blood. More particularly 
we don’t like shedding our blood in 
fulfillment of promises we didn’t 
know we had made. It is like being 
drugged, and awaking to find our 
name signed to a blank check... . 
Faust had his eyes open when he 
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signed up with Mephistopheles. We 
are worse off. We didn’t know we 
were signing. We don’t even re- 
member being there. If Mr. Tru- 
man, therefore, will “come clean,” 
tell all, let Congress and the people 
in on his predicament, and frankly 
ask the people to stand by him, we 
can help him bear the burden and 
—what is more important—we can 
save the spirit of American democ- 
racy. 

On November 14th, the New York 
Sun ran an editorial on its front 
page under a thirty point caption, 
“Now, YOU Tell Us, Mr. President” 
in which appeared substantially the 
same idea I had set 
forth in June. The 
Sun is a polite con- 
servative paper but 
on this occasion its remarks carried 
a punch that I had not been able to 
put into mine. With thankful ac- 
knowledgments, therefore, I borrow 
a few paragraphs: 

“We should like, with all respect 
to his high office, to inform [the 
President] that the country is fed 
to its teeth with blah and blarney 
and buncombe. We should like to 
tell him that we are now looking for 
facts and for dependable informa- 
tion. Above all, we should like to 
apprise him of the incontrovertible 
fact that a vast number of his in- 
formed fellow citizens expect from 
him at this time a compact and com- 
prehensive statement about whither 
the nation is drifting and about 
what it may expect when it gets 
there. Fifteen long years of bom- 
bastic rhetoric have made our peo- 
ple utterly sick and tired of rhetoric. 
We want only the cold, hard, un- 
questionable truth.” 

The Sun went on to enumerate 
some of the Reports made by Con- 
gressional Committees or Presiden- 


The Sun to 
the Rescue 
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tial appointees; the Anderson Re- 
port, the Krug Report, the Nourse 
Report; the Wedemeyer Report (for 
some mysterious reason never made 
public); the Report on the Luck- 
man operation, “and now, at last,” 
said the Sun (on November 14th) 
“the voluminous Harriman Report.” 

Wicked Republicans and perhaps 
some still more wicked anti-New 
Deal Democrats might be mean 
enough to allege that the multipli- 
cation of such Reports is intended 
to confuse not to enlighten the pub- 
lic. The Sun makes no such cynical 
suggestion. Neither do I. But every- 
body knows that when Congress 
comes to an impasse, some member 
arises and makes the motion that a 
“Committee be appointed,” or that 
“a survey be made.” So the hefty 
documents accumulate. A Philadel- 
phia lawyer couldn’t digest them. 
No ordinary citizen could even un- 
derstand them. 

The New York Sun goes on: “The 
time has come for President Tru- 
man to submit a factual statement 
on what his Administration has 
done, and proposes to do, especially 
with respect to the co-ordination of 
European aid.” 

The Sun has in mind the Marshall 
plan, and what it calls “the intoler- 
able burdens of inflation and taxa- 
tion.” That sort of thing interests 
me too. But it is not my primary 
concern. What I want to know, 
above all, is upon what provocation 
shall we go to war. What is the last 
straw of Russian obstructionism 
that will break the back of our de- 
termination to remain at peace? 
What is the last big Russian lie that 
we will take from the lips of Stalin, 
Molotov, Vishinsky? 

“The general public,” says the 
Sun, “has been patient with discus- 
sion, debate and prolixity at Wash- 
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ington to a point at which patience 
has ceased to be a virtue.” It speaks 
of “an amazing build-up to bring 
our people to a plunge into addi- 
tional billions of dollars” of expen- 
diture for European relief. But 
what worries me is not dollars. 
Even billions of them, or “additional 
billions.” What worries me is war. 
What I want Mr. Truman to supply 
is the “or else” to the Truman Doc- 
trine. Russia, he says (as I under- 
stand him), must stay out of Greece 
and Turkey. But if she does not 
stay out, what then? She must stay 
out, or else. Or else what? We have 
aircraft carriers in the Aegean. Will 
planes be launched 
from them if some- 
thing happens on 
the border between 
Greece and Bulgaria or Albania or 
Yugoslavia? If they are launched 
will that not be war? Who author- 
ized that war? Can Congress author- 
ize war in advance? Last time we 
had a Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy who didn’t think 
it worth while to consult Congress. 
So we went to war (in the Atlantic) 
nine months before Pearl Harbor. 
We were at war while our President 
was telling us that he would keep 
us out. 

If two men are fighting on the 
street and you sneak up and hand 
one of them a gun, you are in that 
fight. England and Germany were 
fighting on the Atlantic. Mr. Roose- 
velt handed England a weapon. 
Fifty weapons. That moment we 
were in the war. After that, all talk 
about going in or staying out was 
so much “hooey.” 


Not Money, 
But Blood 


LSO there is a little moral prob- 
lem that should be solved. We 

had a right to be at Pearl Harbor. 
Hawaii is ours. But have we a right 
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to hold our warships ready for ac- 
tion off the coast of Greece while 
trouble is brewing? If not a right, 
have we an obligation? Nice ethical 
question: can you have an obliga- 
tion where you have no right? 

Ethics, expediency, strategy aside, 
do the people of the United States 
know what we are doing in the 
eastern Mediterranean? Have they 
been informed that an “incident” 
no bigger than the “incident” on the 
streets of Serajevo in 1914 or the 
“incident” on the Marco Polo bridge 
near Peiping in 1937, may project 
us into another war? If the people 
know it, do they approve it? If not 
approve, do they mutely accept? 
When Roosevelt was 
in the White House 
the attitude seemed 
to be, “leave it to 
him; he knows best; he is wise and 
good and true. Leave it all to Roose- 
velt.” A sweet sentiment; it showed 
how soft-hearted the American 
people can be when they idolize 
their leader. Soft-hearted and soft- 
headed. 

Now that we have lost the peerless 
leader, shall we leave all to Mr. Tru- 
man? Shall we tell him that we are 
ignorant of the foreign policy of our 
government and are content to re- 
main ignorant? Or shall we ask 


Or Else 
What? 
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him to speak to us from time to 
time and tell us what we are to do? 
Would that modest request argue 
a lack of patriotism? 

I do in all seriousness feel that 
the American people should be let 
in on what their government plans 
to do with regard to a possible and 
as it now seems a probable war with 
Russia. The information should 
come not from the radio or the 
press, not from commentators and 
columnists, but from the President, 
speaking not in his capacity as lead- 
er of one political party but as the 
responsible informant of all the 
people. 


USED to feel lonesome—and 

somehow “out of line”—when I 
said these things eight months ago, 
and indeed eight years ago. Last 
month in these columns I welcomed 
the support of ex-Secretary Byrnes. 
This month I have been happy to 
cite the New York Sun. I might add 
General Eisenhower, Sumner Welles 
and others, who have lately called 
upon the President to tell us what is 
on his mind. If we all keep insist- 
ing, perhaps we shall get results. 
Perhaps we shall even avert war. 
Otherwise we shall go to war, as 
before, without knowing that we 
are in or why we are in. 
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Nazism, Defeated, Triumphs? 


By EvuGENE BAGGER 


PART I. 


MERICANS who still make a 
habit of thinking have now had 
two years to realize that although 
we defeated Germany and Japan we 
have lost World War II. We have 
lost the war to Russia, a Russia 
which today dominates more of the 
Old World more thoroughly than 
Hitler ever did, and is, in her en- 
deavor to extend her dominion over 
the rest, supported by ubiquitous 
collaborators smarter and more 
dangerous than any Nazi fifth col- 
umn that ever existed. 

What follows here is an attempt 
to uncover an aspect of our moral 
defeat which is less spectacular and 
more insidious than even our sur- 
render to Russia at Yalta. My thesis 
is that we have lost the war not only 
to Stalin, but also to Stalin’s dear 
friend and ally of the day before 
June 22, 1941: to Adolf Hitler. We 
have, with the efficient if not alto- 
gether spontaneous assistance of 
Russia, destroyed Nazi Germany and 
liquidated Hitler. We have not 
liquidated Nazism. We have inher- 
ited it. We: Britain, and the United 
States. Britain is stepping into her 
legacy by the door of politics. We 
are stepping into ours by the door 
of morals. Since politics and moral- 
ity are related as are the superstruc- 
ture and the foundation of a build- 
ing, the choice of entry is not very 
important. 


To preclude possible misinterpre- 
tation, let me state at the outset that 
I do not believe that any “next 
stage” in history is ever inevitable; 
but I do believe that some “next 
stages” are more probable than 
others. This article seeks to estab- 
lish such a probability by analyzing 
the relevant American historic con- 
text. Its conclusions may be an- 
ticipated here in a single hypotheti- 
cal assertion. If totalitarianism ever 
attains its full unfolding in these 
United States, it will appear as a 
variant of National Socialism along 
racialist lines, and not as a variant 
of Communism along class lines. 

It has been clear for some time 
(to some people it has been clear 
all the time) that there is no es- 
sential difference between Nazism 
and Communism. Both assert the 
identity of power and right. Both 
regard the State as the supreme end 
which justifies all means and pro- 
ceeds to use everything as means: 
the lives of its own subjects and of 
their unborn progeny; the lives of 
outsiders; all truth and all morality. 
Both deny that the human person 
has any right whatsoever except the 
right to exist as the slave of the 
State. Because both Communism 
and Nazism regard the State as the 
Absolute, neither can tolerate God, 
since there can be only one Abso- 
lute; though Nazism tried at first, 
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and Communism has recently be- 
gun to use positive religion as a 
means to the State’s ends. 

Because they are essentially iden- 
tical, the alliance between German 
Nazism and Russian Communism in 
1939 was a perfectly natural devel- 
opment, and so was their falling on 
one another’s throat less than two 
years later. Each wanted the same 
thing, world dominion; each wanted 
it for himself, and each was eager 
to use the other as a catspaw. It was 
a race in smartness, and Stalin out- 
smarted Hitler. Stalin is doing to- 
day what Hitler tried and failed to 
do when he sent Hess to Britain. 
Hess was to induce Britain to ally 
herself with Nazi totalitarianism 
against Communist totalitarianism; 
but the British saw the trap in time, 
and Hess was entertained in prison. 
Today Russian representatives, 


using the United Nations, so-called, 


as their platform and megaphone, 
are trying to induce the western 
democracies to ally themselves with 
Russia, against themselves. The 
Russian representatives are enter- 
tained at the Ritz-Carlton and the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The essential oneness of Nazism 
and Communism was obscured in 
the United States for a long time by 
a consideration of practical strat- 
egy. There were many who held 
before Pearl Harbor and there had 
been a few who held before Munich 
that though Nazism and Commu- 
nism are essentially the same evil, 
in the actual historical and geo- 
graphical context Nazi Germany 
constituted the more direct threat to 
the United States. The temptation 
of those who held this view was to 
consider our job done when Nazi 
Germany was destroyed. Some—in- 
cluding Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
—succumbed to this temptation, 
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with well-known results. On the 
other side there were those who saw 
just or even more clearly than the 
former group the essential oneness 
in evil of Nazism and Communism, 
but were by the very strength of 
their, at the moment highly unpopu- 
lar, conviction tempted to disregard 
the strategic situation which con- 
fronted us, and to lean backward 
from the true position, “Both Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia are evil, 
and both threaten us,” to the false 
position, “Soviet Russia is_ the 
greater evil and Nazi Germany 
threatens us less.” It seems to me 
that our anti-Communist isolation- 
ists of 1940-’41 compensate for their 
strategic error of six years ago by 
their consistently clear-sighted per- 
ception that the totalitarian evil is 
essentially one and indivisible. 
Now the essential oneness of Naz- 
ism and Communism includes a 
feature which tends to conceal that 
oneness. Because each is totalitar- 
ian, because each holds that all the 
truth and all the right and all the 
good that this world is capable of 
containing, is on one side, its own, 
both hold, inevitably and with an 
inevitable enthusiasm, that all the 
falsehood and all the wrong and all 
the evil is in the camp of the enemy. 
So far Nazism and Communism still 
march together; at the next step 
they part. The enemy incarnating 
the cosmic evil against which Naz- 
ism had to assert the cosmic good as 
incarnated in the German Race, was 
the Other-Race: the Jews first, last, 
and always; Czechs, Poles, French- 
men, Anglo-Saxons, according to the 
exigency of the moment. The en- 
emy incarnating the evil against 
which Communists are marshaled 
under the banner of good, is the 
Other-Class: capitalists, bourgeois, 
Catholics first, last, and always; So- 
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cial Democrats, peasants, liberals, 
believing Protestants, Russo-Greek 
Orthodox Christians, according to 
the exigency of the moment. In a 
word, the test of being totally right 
according to the Nazi creed was bio- 
logical. The test of being totally 
right according to the Communist 
creed is economic. 

It is at this point that a fatal mis- 
take is made by those Americans 
who believe that while Communism 
and Nazism are both evil, our pres- 
ent danger threatens on the part of 
Communism alone, since Nazism 
was slaughtered on the battlefields 
of Europe and is dead and done 
with, or exists merely as a remote 
potential threat in the form of a 
German “underground.” Those who 
make this mistake blunder into it 
by forgetting that while the Amer- 
ican people is probably the least 
class-conscious people in the mod- 
ern world, it is also the most race- 
conscious. They forget, in other 
words, that while Communism is 
our actual outside danger, Nazism is 
our potential inside danger; and 
they forget also the truism, old when 
the Trojan Horse was new, that the 
inside danger is always more dan- 
gerous than the outside danger. 


Here I must wax somewhat the- 
oretical. Those who would rather 
die for their country than think for 
their country, who would rather face 
firing squads and dire poverty and 
mass deportation tomorrow than be- 
lieve today that abstract ideas are 
important and have a direct bearing 
on practical facts and interests, had 
better lay off. Before they decide to 
lay off, though, they might consider 
one strictly practical point, a point 
raised by their own recent experi- 
ence. There were many of us who 
in the days before Pearl Harbor, 
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there were a few of us who in the 
days before September 2, 1939, there 
were one or two who before Hitler’s 
march into Austria, warned that 
Hitler’s Germany would eventually 
make war on the United States, and 
explained this warning in terms of 
a theory: the theory that any totali- 
tarian power must annihilate all 
power existing outside it if it wants 
to survive. 1, for one, explained this 
theory to some liberal intellectuals 
in London in the fall of 1933, and 
was laughed out of court. The ex- 
perience which subsequently bore 
out our precocious theorizing ought 
to be vivid. 

Every age in history seeks to re- 
alize some tacitly agreed ground- 
plan of human existence, a charter 
of that destiny which men must ful- 
fill if they are to make the most of 
their lives on this earth. But as 
man’s mind is an imperfect instru- 
ment, men can never assess the con- 
sequences of their acts in their full 
range; they never get exactly what 
they aim at, but always either a 
little less or a little more, and in 
the course of time they accumulate a 
residue of all sorts of results which 
they did not want at all. After 
a number of centuries the mass of 
these unwanted by-products begins 
to swamp their willed achieve- 
ments, and men decide that some- 
thing has gone wrong: perhaps the 
original ground-plan was wrong, 
and should be amended, or scrap- 
ped. But before they change over to 
a new plan, they must find out 
what has gone wrong and why. So 
ever since history began men have 
explained, whenever after a span of 
centuries the hopes of a ground- 
plan (the Germans used to call it 
Weltanschauung) failed them, that 
there is some principle in the uni- 
verse that works against them and 
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thwarts their hearts’ desire; and 
to understand this principle, to 
“place” it and thereby to render a 
counter-attack possible, they give 
it a name. 

Thus toward the end of classical 
antiquity men all over the Mediter- 
ranean basin were telling them- 
selves, “We have been told by the 
sages that we can discover truth by 
the exercise of our reason, and once 
we have discovered it we should live 
virtuously, controlling the passions 
which deflect us from the right life; 
and then we should have peace in 
justice. But we have been deceived. 
Look at our world. The sages told 
us that all men are equal because 
all men are brothers, and we have 
slavery. The sages told us not to 
set our hearts on possessions but to 
live with as few desires as possible; 
and we see a few idle men wallow- 
ing in vast wealth and luxury, and 
millions submerged in lifelong toil, 
hunger, and debt. War and oppres- 
sion are everywhere. Something has 
gone wrong, and that wrong is in 
us: because we are not made of 
pure spirit but of flesh with only a 
tiny infusion of spirit; and reason 
is of the flesh. Now the spirit is 
good, but the flesh is evil; so we 
must kill the flesh in ourselves so 
that it should not kill the spirit.” 
The idea is as old as mankind, and 
it always crops up somewhere, in 
some form; but ever since it was ex- 
pounded into a religion by the Per- 
sian priest Mani in the third cen- 
tury of our era, it has been called 
Manichaeism. And we find at the 
end of every age of civilization an 
explosion of the Manichaean time- 
bomb: of all the accumulated 
wrongs which can be most easily ex- 
plained by this simple polarization 
of all good and all evil into separate- 
ly existing principles. 
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It happened again toward the end 
of the fifteenth century; and it end- 
ed the Middle Ages. Men were tell- 
ing themselves and one another, 
“We have been told by the Church 
that if we keep the commandments 
of God and the commandments of 
the Church, we shall by and by have 
peace and justice on earth, and after 
life on earth we shall see the face of 
God. But look at the world. Those 
who have the law in their keeping 
have grown rich, luxurious, and 
corrupt; and the millions who try 
to observe the law are oppressed and 
starving and miserable. There is 
war, famine, pestilence everywhere. 
And we cannot even be sure that we 
shall see the face of God. Something 
must be wrong somewhere. The 
fault must be in us, but also in the 
interpretation of the law by men 
who are no better than ourselves 
and perhaps worse. We have been 
deceived. Man’s nature is hopeless- 
ly corrupt; therefore keeping the 
law and doing good works can do 
us no good, for whatever we do is 
evil. Only God can save men, and 
He will not save all men, as the 
Church has taught us. God will save 
those whom He created for salva- 
tion: the elect; and all the rest He 
has damned eternally before they 
were born. God’s grace does not 
wipe out men’s sins, but only covers 
them up. Those who have faith will 
be saved by God’s forgiveness, and 
they will know in advance by their 
own faith that God means to save 
them. These shall inherit the earth, 
and heaven too. Those who have 
not the certitude of this faith shall 
go to hell.” Thus taught Luther and 
Calvin; and the modern age began. 

And what do we hear in our own 
day, when four centuries of brilliant 
tireless endeavor have unlocked the 
secrets of the universe and trans- 
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formed nature into a vast power- 
plant for the use of men? “We have 
been told that if we discard that out- 
moded belief in God and His com- 
mandments, and get rid of kings 
and priests and an immutable law 
which does not exist, we shall be 
free, and shall by our own knowl- 
edge and effort turn this earth into 
a paradise for all, and do it in our 
own time. We have also been told 
that since our knowledge squeezes 
out every drop of good there is in 
the universe and turns it to men’s 
profit, and since men are naturally 
good, that is, reasonable, all the good 
things will distribute themselves 
_ equitably, if not equally, among all 
men, and we shall have peace in 
justice and plenty. But look at the 
world. The strong are growing 
stronger every day and the weak 
weaker; the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. In the place of the promised 
paradise, we have war, famine, in- 
justice, anarchy. We have been de- 
ceived. Something is wrong some- 
where. We cannot expect help from 
God, since He does not exist. We 
must help ourselves: find out where 
the evil lies, and crush it. Now we 
know that we are good and reason- 
able; therefore the evil must lie in 
somebody else. The thing to do is 
for us, who are good, to get together 
and organize and seize all the power 
there is, and fight the evil that is in 
the others, and end it by liquidating 
the others.” 

This is the essence of the totalitar- 
ian creed, and it was first formulated 
by Karl Marx and then re-formu- 
lated by Adolf Hitler. Marx called 
the incarnation of the good prin- 
ciple the proletariat, and the incar- 
nation of the evil principle the capi- 
talist class. Hitler called the good 
incarnate the German race, and evil 
incarnate the Jews. Both appointed 
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the war between good and evil the 
principle of the universe; Marx 
called it the class struggle and Hit- 
ler called it the annihilation or en- 
slavement of inferior races. 

The essential oneness of Nazism 
and Communism may now be re- 
stated. Both preach a perverted 
messianic hope. Nazism preached 
peace on earth and good will to 
men, to take effect as soon as the 
other-race has been liquidated. 
Communism preaches peace on 
earth and good will to men, to take 
effect as soon as the other-class has 
been liquidated. 

It will be objected that Com- 
munism is economic determinism: 
men are what economic forces make 
them, and there is no such thing as 
free will. True. Yet Communism 
does admit one free choice, and one 
only, for a carefully checked few. 
An individual born into the enemy 
class may become a Communist by 
an act of faith; in which case he is 
not liquidated, or not liquidated at 
once. Marx had been a petty bour- 
geois. So had Trotsky. Lenin had 
been the son of a petty noble. Stalin 
had been a petty seminarian. 

Nazism does not admit conversion 
by an act of faith. It does not admit 
even a single free choice. Nordic 
Aryans are born saved and inherit 
the earth. Jews are born damned 
and inherit the mass extermination 
chamber, a very good imitation hell. 
You may secede from class; you 
cannot secede from race. Thus, 
where Communism allows a care- 
fully checked few at least to pur- 
chase their lives by well-document- 
ed apostasy, for Nazism the sheep 
and the goats are pre-selected by the 
pseudo-biological test of blood. The 
goats and their kids are then seethed 
in their own blood. 

The reason for their divergence 
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lies in the religious history of Eu- 
rope. Catholicism teaches and has 
always taught the essential unity of 
mankind and the spiritual equality 
of all men. All men are born equal 
because all are children of God, and 
God wills that all shall be saved. 
All men have equal opportunity for 
salvation before the seat of Judg- 
ment. What each man does with 
his opportunity depends solely on 
him. This is called free will. Now 
when at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Europe was still full of assorted 
wrongs, men did not stop to figure 
how much worse things might have 
been without the civilizing and dis- 
ciplining power of the Church; they 
said, instead, that all the wrongs 
were there because the Church was 
all wrong, and a new plan for sal- 
vation, and for everything else, was 
required. The Church on her part 
said that men were impatient: that, 
like the Jews of Isaias’ time, they 
cried, “Let him make haste, and let 
his work come quickly, that we may 
see it.” But those who did not want 
to listen to the Church did not lis- 
ten, and a new ground-plan for sal- 
vation, and everything else, was 
presently proclaimed. Some men 
are born saved, and if they can do 
nothing to save their souls, they can 
at least improve life in this world. 
Other men are born damned, and 
they are of no account. Which is 
which, will show right here and 
now: the elect will know by their 
firm faith that they are saved; and 
God will confirm their knowledge by 
giving them success. This is called 
predestination. 

Now, as long as the new Protes- 
tant faith was firmly held by Protes- 
tants, which children of God were 
born saved and which were born 
damned was held to depend on the 
will of God. But from that position 
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it is only one step to another: “Some 
men are children of God and other 
men are children of Satan.” While 
the Protestant faith was firmly held, 
that step was not taken. But when 
in the Germany of yesterday the old 
Lutheran faith reached its low ebb, 
the step was taken. If you don’t be- 
lieve in God, then the question: who 
is the child of God and who is the 
child of Satan is decided by the will 
of the Fuehrer. 

Alternately, it is decided by the 
will of the Politburo. But Commu- 
nism was not the product of a Luth- 
eran historic milieu gone sour. It 
was the product of a Catholic his- 
toric milieu gone sour. Therefore 
Communism allows that single loop- 
hole to human free will: escape from 
liquidation by secession from the 
heathen other-class and adherence 
to the orthodox us-class by an act 
of faith. Where Nazism, born of the 
despair of disintegrated Lutheran- 
ism, believes in the fundamental in- 
equality of men and realizes it by 
killing off those born inferior, Com- 
munism, proceeding from the de- 
spair of a discarded Catholicism, 
believes in the fundamental equal- 
ity of all men and realizes it by kill- 
ing off those who were, not born 
superior, but made superior by eco- 
nomic selection: the bourgeois. 

But, it will be objected, Commu- 
nism was hardly the growth of a 
disintegrated Catholic soil. Karl 
Marx was an agnostic born in Ger- 
many of a Jewish family converted 
to Protestantism, and he used the 
method of the Protestant Hegel. 
True. Nevertheless Marx construct- 
ed Communism out of materials 
provided by the French Revolution. 
What Marxism reacted against was 
the irreligious skeptical spirit of 
Continental liberalism, which was 
born out of the French Revolution, 
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which had been born out of the dis- 
integrated Catholic soil of old-re- 
gime France. The French Revolu- 
tion had scrapped the old Catholic 
principles of human freedom, equal- 
ity, and brotherhood under God’s 
law, and replaced them with Liber- 
ty, Equality, and Fraternity in 
man’s own right. 

But something in this latest 
ground-plan went wrong before the 
ink had dried on it. Liberty and 
Equality refused to work together; 
they fell, instead, on one another’s 
throat. Napoleon understood this, 
and put Equality to work for him 
against Liberty. You can read all 
about it in De Tocqueville. After 
Napoleon’s fall, of the two non- 
identical twins of the Revolution 
one, Liberty, now dressed in a frock 
coat and top hat, sought to enrich 
herself at the expense of Equality, 
and called herself Liberalism. When 


Equality got tired of being pushed 


around, she re-donned the red 
Phrygian cap of the Jacobins and 
reorganized herself as Sociahism. 
Marx injected the dialectic method 
of Hegel into the weak body of anti- 
liberal Socialism, and the result 
was Communism. And Communism 
took root in France and in the south- 
ern, Catholic or quasi-Catholic 
countries of Europe, but not in the 
Protestant North; and finally be- 
came a world power in Russia. Ac- 
cording to the Marxists, this hap- 
pened because economic substruc- 
tures and trends had made it in- 
evitable. I prefer the explanation 
that while economic factors made it 
possible, Communism was congenial 
to the Russian temper because the 
Russian temper had grown up in 
the mental climate of the Orthodox 
Church, and the Orthodox Church 
had always favored Platonic ideal- 
ism with its collectivist bias, unlike 
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the Catholic Church which had made 
Thomist realism, with its individu- 
alist or rather personalist bias, her 
official philosophy. 

Whatever else the defeat of Nazi 
Germany may or may not have ac- 
complished for the continent of Eu- 
rope, it has accomplished one thing. 
It has clarified the issue of our time: 
the issue which lies between the 
Catholic Church as the depository 
and guardian of human freedom 
and dignity under the law of God, 
and the Communist anti-church as 
the final European synthesis of the 
creeds that are bent on destroying, 
whether deliberately or unwittingly, 
human freedom and dignity in the 
name of human power; the anti- 
church linking into one unholy com- 
munion those “who have said to 
God: Depart from us. We desire not 
the knowledge of Thy ways. Who is 
the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him?” with those who “have a zeal 
of God, but not according to knowl- 
edge,” who “not knowing the jus- 
tice of God and seeking to establish 
their own, have not submitted them- 
selves to the justice of God” (Job 
xxi. 14-15; Romans x. 2-3). After 
the destruction of Nazi Germany, in 
the Old World the alignment of 
forces today is clear: the totalitar- 
ian enemies of freedom are all in 
one camp from Vladivostok to 
Calais, under the banner of the 
Hammer and Sickle. 

In our United States this clarifi- 
cation has not yet taken place. Over 
here the situation is complicated by 
two facts which no longer obtain in 
Europe. On the one hand, non-Cath- 
olic Americans of good will do not 
yet realize, as do their opposite 
numbers in France, Italy, the Low 
Countries, Germany, that in the bat- 
tle against the class-war brand of 
totalitarianism the Catholic Church 
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is the strongest force in the world 
today to sustain the cause of free- 
dom. On the other hand, in the 
United States the race-war brand 
of totalitarianism is not yet played 
out as it is in Europe, but is still 
looking forward to its innings. It 
is significant that the Communist 
strength in America, which is not 
very strong as yet, but is already 
stronger than many of us think, and 
is bound to grow stronger if we un- 
derestimate its capacity for growth, 
is based principally on urban 
groups of Catholic background and 
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origin. Whereas the racialist co- 
horts, as yet unco-ordinated and ex- 
isting only in cadres or skeleton 
formations, address their formal 
and informal recruiting appeal 
mainly to rural populations over- 
whelmingly Protestant, though they 
have already invaded some of our 
great cities. How and why this com- 
plication has arisen in our country; 
why the racialist type of totalitari- 
anism should constitute a danger to 
America after it has been crushed 
in Europe, will be examined in an- 
other article. 


SOLILOQUY OF A RICH MAN 


By GIRALDA FORBES 


HAVE amassed great wealth, 


And loved the game, 
Because it brought me power. 
With it I have indulged my every whim, 


And purchased fame. 


Men turn to look at me, 
This gives me pleasure. 


They pay me adulation. 


I command 


And they obey; they eat out of my hand. 


But there are times 


When something in me stirs 


A momentary qualm. 


Stripped of my wealth, 


I wonder what I am, 


A sham? 


For I cannot control the years; 


I have grown old. 


This fight, that I have lost, 
Fills me with dread and fear. 


Will all my gold, 


In the fast approaching end, buy 


Only a bier? 
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By DEsmonp S. MATTHEWws, S.J. 


ONE of the millions of drops of 
rain that came slanting out of 
the darkness and poured over the 
railway carriage found its way in at 
the top of the window. It moved 
slowly at first, picking up the soot 
on the grimy window glass as it 
went. Then it gained momentum, 
ran down to the window ledge, 
poised a moment and disappeared. 
Josef Ortler, watching it, could 
think of nothing but the rope slip- 
ping past him in the dusk as he 
clung to the ledge on the Fortress 
Wall. 

He tried to doze again, but the 
rope kept slipping past him and he 
would awaken with a start to find 


that it was only the raindrops. 
It was almost dawn, and the 


weather was clearing. The worn 
wooden seats looked dreary and 
cheap in the dim half-light. A vil- 
lage gendarme was snoring some- 
where behind him . . . across the 
aisle an old woman nodded over a 
basketful of cheeses . . . the floor of 
the coach was drab and dirty, lit- 
tered with papers and orange peel- 
ings. He tried to clean the window 
with his hand but he could see noth- 
ing. He knew that if he let himself 
think he would be lost, but he 
couldn’t help himself. 
“Festungswall: a mountain in 
the Bernese Oberland; altitude 13,- 
465 feet. An eocenic formation of 
sedimentary limestone. ...” That 
is what the guidebooks said, and the 
folders of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, and Baedeker —and all the 
rest. But that was not what it was. 


Josef Ortler knew that; and all the 
men who had left the village of 
Churmatt had known it too. That 
was why they had left. 


He was no longer in the grimy 
railway carriage, but he was twenty 
again, and proud and sure of him- 
self, and he was leaving, too. He 
was going “outside,” out of the 
Oberland forever: to Zurich or to 
Bern, and on to Paris. He was free; 
free of the mountains and the 
ranges that had hemmed him in all 
his life; free of the Jungfrau, and 
the Moénch, and the Eiger, and the 
Festungswall,— the jagged peaks 
that had always been his horizon. 

As Josef walked up the main 
street of the village he absently 
noted the number of shops and 
homes standing vacant and desert- 
ed in the afternoon sun. There 
was the rope-maker’s shop with the 
front boarded up; old Max, who had 
braided and woven the yellow hemp 
and the brown manila and the jute 
into lifelines for the men who 
climbed in the Oberland, was gone. 
Gone, too, was the toymaker on the 
corner, with his wonderfully mov- 
ing toys and dolls; and his house 
had been boarded up for a year now. 
The same was true of the harness- 
maker, and the seller of chocolate. 

But it was principally the young 
men who were gone; the new gen- 
eration of guides like himself: Karl 
and Stefan and Hein and the others. 
One by one they had given up the 
trade of their fathers and had gone 
“outside.” The factory towns on 
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both sides of the Alps needed men; 
the wages were high and there was 
the taste of romance and adventure 
in the great world calling them from 
their valleys and their stony moun- 
tain pastures and their simple 
homes in the shadow of the great 
heights. And now Churmatt was 
fast becoming a deserted village, a 
village peopled by women and old 
men; a village to be fled before it 
was too late. 

Yet the only three people that 
mattered to Josef, he could not get 
to share his views. There was his 
father. For forty years he had been 
a guide in the Oberland. His 
ascents had become a legend in 
the high Alps. A gnarled giant of a 
man, with a weatherbeaten face and 
twinkling blue eyes and the mas- 
sive shoulders and arms of a moun- 
taineer,—he still stood tall and 
straight as a mountain pine after a 
lifetime spent among the high 
peaks. He was his father and he 
was prouder of his father than of 
any man he knew. Since he was six 
he had followed him; up into the 
mountain pastures in the spring; 
on long lonely walks through the 
dark aisles of pine and balsam, 
larch and spruce; on climbs to the 
glaciers that few ftouristen ever 
saw. And always they talked. 
Never once that Josef could remem- 
ber had his father told him a use- 
less thing,—a thing that it did not 
help him to know. That was his 
father. 

Then there was Ernst, his friend. 
Ernst with whom he had grown up; 
with whom he had first climbed; 
with whom he had first talked of 
leaving the valley. Ernst was a born 
mountaineer. Tanned and clear- 
eyed and supple, he climbed for the 
sheer joy of the climbing, and one 
day, when the older generation 
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would be gone, he would be one of 
the best guides in the Oberland. 

And there was Christine. She was 
the third person whose opinion he 
cared about. She was a girl from 
the next village up the valley. There 
was nothing else to say about Chris- 
tine. She was just Christine; and 
her opinion mattered, terribly. 

Now he was coming to his fa- 
ther’s farmhouse high up at the very 
end of the village, built as close to 
the peaks as he could build it. 
There were the gabled roof and the 
dormer windows and the great 
oaken door. And then he was in- 
side, in the cool darkness. As he 
was about to go to his room he 
heard his father’s voice, and an- 
other, conversing in the main room 
of the house. He stood still for a 
moment; the other was the voice of 
the pastor of the village, Father 
Knubel. 

Josef hesitated and then went in. 

“Ach, it is Josef,” said the wiz- 
ened little priest, and in a moment 
he was blessing him. “Your father 
was telling me of your plans, my 
boy,” said the old man from be- 
tween his grizzled, bearded lips, 
“about your going away from the 
valley.” Josef glanced at his fa- 
ther, but the latter only continued 
to puff on his short black pipe in 
silence. 

“Yes, Father, I have about de- 
cided it. You know the conditions 
here; our village of Churmatt is too 
far up in the Oberland. All the 
tourists and climbers get their 
guides—when they use guides— 
from the villages down the valley. 
There is no longer employment for 
the men here. There are only the 
hillside farms left, and the high 
pastures ...” his voice trailed off 
as he saw the pain in the old man’s 
eyes. 
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“Yes, Josef, yes,—much of what 
you say is true. For years now, the 
parish has been dwindling. Soon 
there will be no young men at all— 
and it will be the death of the vil- 
lage.” 

He paused and then went on. 

“But you, my boy; I could never 
imagine your leaving Churmatt. 
You who served my Mass always as 
a boy; you whom I taught all that 
I know of reading and ciphering and 
Latin; you whom I thought one day 
to bless at the altar with your 
bride....” 

“Josef,” he said, leaning forward 
a little, “have you prayed about this 
thing that you intend to do? Prayer, 
as I have often told you from the 
pulpit on Sundays is only to talk 
with the good God.” He paused. 

“Men who pray are like those who 
climb the snow peaks, where the air 
is dizzyingly rare, where the heart 
pounds to bursting, where the lungs 
gasp for air, where the will must 
supplement the bodily functions to 
live. One gets used to it in time, 
as one gets used to the rarified air 
of the peaks; and then comes the 
vigor and the exultation of the high 
country. But as no man can touch 
the reality of its hardships or its 
glorious strength; just as the rock 
and the ice and wind and the great 
blue dome of the sky are not all that 
a man finds on a mountain top,— 
so it is with prayer. We must have 
experienced it before we understand 
it. We must have known its lone- 
liness and its desolation and its as- 
tounding comfort.” 

The old pastor ceased speaking, 
and the three sat in silence for sev- 
eral moments; then the old man 
rose to go. 

“I am sorry if it seemed like a 
sermon on Sunday,” he said, smil- 
ing a little, “but it was not intended 
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to be. I only wanted you to pray a 
little about this thing that you in- 
tend to do, Josef. Climbing is the 
raising of the mind and the lifting 
of the heart—and that also is 
prayer.” 

The Ortlers, father and son, sat 
on through the late afternoon; 
sometimes speaking together, some- 
times silent. Josef put little faith 
in all this talk of prayer. He had 
decided and it was finished. The 
place for prayer was in the church 
on Sundays ... not in the great 
world beyond the snow peaks. Soon 
only the old people who believed in 
prayer and the old ways would have 
the village to themselves. He must 
get out now—while there was time. 

As they watched the silent peaks, 
the last light of day drained slowly 
from the sky and the deep purple 
shadows raced silently up the cliffs. 
As Josef watched, all the Fortress 
Wall was slowly darkened until 
only the summit remained, lit by 
the dying sun. For several moments 
it looked not like a mountain at all, 
but a snow-cowled giant, hunched 
and living. Alive and on its guard. 

After the lamps were lit and the 
supper finished, Ernst came in. He 
and Old Franz did most of the talk- 
ing; they were discussing the eight 
men from the valley who had de- 
cided to leave if Josef left. They 
were all good guides. Josef was 
busy with his own thoughts and 
wanted to be let alone. It meant 
nothing to him what the others 
would do or not do. It was his fu- 
ture that hung in the balance. He 
was sure that once he got away from 
this confining valley under the peaks 
he could make a way for himself in 
the world. 

Ernst was getting up to leave. 
Half way to the door he stopped and 
came back. He put his hands on 
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Josef’s shoulders and said with a> 
half smile: 

“One thing we must do before 
you go, Josef, and that is to climb 
together again for the last time. 
What do you say to the east face of 
the Fortress Wall... we can begin 
at the point where the Jungfrau 
Railway cuts through. ... ” 

Josef interrupted him. 

“We will climb it, Ernst .. . to- 
gether; they are the only cliffs that 
we’ve never done before. It will be 
something to remember when I 
leave the valley.” 

They agreed, shook hands briefly, 
and Ernst went out into the night. 

The next day they worked out the 
details together, the three of them. 
Old Franz Ortler would not climb 
with them, but he would watch 
them all during the ascent with 
binoculars from the top of the Jung- 
frau tunnel. They were to start at 
dawn, climbing singly; by noon they 
should have reached the top of the 
main escarpment on the east face. 
After an hour’s rest and a meal, 
they would go on up the face, both 
following the same route. By four 
o’clock they were to start down. 

There was little preparation need- 
ed. The Ortlers made a profession 
of climbing and in an attic room 
under the eaves hung coils of manila 
and Italian hemp, and from hooks 
on the wall hung ice-axes, pitons 
and piton-hammers; karabiners and 
crampons. On shelves were pairs 
of climbing boots and rope-soled 
shoes. In corners were the tents, 
groundsheets, bergenpacks and 
rucksacks. 

The evening before the ascent, 
Ernst brought his equipment to the 
Ortler’s farm and he slept there 
that night. It was late evening when 
the old pastor came. They saw him 
making his way through the lower 
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pastures and up the path to the 
house. He had come to bless their 
equipment as he had done always 
before every important climb. 

“I will stay only long enough to 
drink a cup of your goat’s milk and 
to give the blessing,” he said, and 
began to thumb through his worn 
Latin prayerbook. 

With the lamplight gleaming 
dully from the steel climbing irons 
and the pitons, he began: 


“Bless, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
these ropes, ice-axes, pitons and 
other instruments; so that those 
who will use them on the rough 
cliffs of the mountain in ice, snow 
and storms may be preserved from 
any fall or danger, may successfully 
reach the summit and safely return 
to their own, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. 

“Protect, O Lord, through the 
intercession of Blessed Bernard, 
whom Thou hast given as a patron 
to those who dwell and travel in the 
Alps, these servants of Thine; and 
grant that as they ascend these 
heights they may be made strong to 
reach the mountain which is Christ, 
through the same Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.” 


He had finished and then he had 
left, and they were sleeping; and 
then in the gray dawnlight they 
were moving up over the scree 
slopes to the tracks of the Jungfrau 
Railway. These they followed un- 
til they disappeared through the 
rock of the Fortress Wall. 

Old Franz said nothing. He shook 
hands with them both, embraced 
his son, and they started up. Josef 
was a more spectacular climber 
than Ernst. That is, he could 
think faster, and after a split-sec- 
ond decision as to the difficulty of a 
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pitch, he would often execute a 
beautiful piece of climbing, over ter- 
rain where brazen daring took the 
place of a slower, if better thought 
out ascent. His old father shook his 
head as they climbed above him. 

For perhaps five hundred feet the 
going was fairly easy. Josef found 
a long, foot-wide crack, and worked 
up it. When it faded into nothing- 
ness after a hundred feet, he moved 
across the face to another fissure 
and moved ahead. Ernst was 
slightly above and to the left, fol- 
lowing a narrow ledge. 

Three hours of terrible climbing 
awaited them. Pressed flat against 
snow powdered rock, they inched 
themselves up another thousand 
feet. By the merest friction of their 
spread-eagled bodies they moved 
forward. Cracks disappeared into 
crevices and crevices into wrinkles, 
and still they climbed. Five thou- 
sand feet below them was the silver 
thread of the Jungfrau Railway. 
Imperceptibly the cliffs above them 
leaned out over them at more and 
more of an angle. Surge upon surge 
of rock rose above them. Under the 
heels of their climbing boots was 
blue space. Thousands of feet above 
them wreaths of spindrift whipped 
out from the snow cap of the Fort- 
ress Wall and an avalanche of white 
death thundered down from one of 
the high precipices of the giant, 
—soundlessly, silently, — too high 
above them to be heard. 

They were climbing as a team 
now. There was a three-inch crack 
that one foot and one hand would 
fit in; twenty feet of this and it 
widened into a couloir, and the 
couloir onto a three foot ledge and 
they rested. 

Below them were the mountain 
pastures and the moving dots that 
were the Alpine cattle; the blue of 
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a moraine lake at the upper end of 
the valley. Mile upon mile the great 
range spread along the horizon: 
rock peaks, snow peaks, passes, 
naked scree-slopes, lonely ice-falls; 
glaciers and terminal moraines;— 
and over it all and around it, the 
deep blue of the Alpine sky. 

In silence they ate their bread and 
goat’s cheese and slabs of chocolate 
and drank sparingly from the can- 
teens. An hour to eat and rest, and 
their watches showed four o’clock. 
They had to be off the Fortress Wall 
by eight, or cling roped to the rock 
until dawn. They started down; six 
thousand feet down. 

There was only a word or two 
passed between them as they start- 
ed. Josef passed his rope around a 
knob of limestone on the edge of 
their three-foot ledge,—passed the 
rope between his legs and up across 
his chest and over his right shoul- 


der en rappel, and walked backward 


into space. For forty feet Josef 
bracing his feet against the pitch, 
slid down along the rope. Then he 
swung in to a cleft in the rock wall, 
slipped out of the safety rope and 
waited for Ernst. 

For another fifty feet they climbed 
down along the ever narrowing 
crack, and then as before made a 
hand traverse to another crack that 
would take them lower. Shoulder 
belays, piton belays, friction holds, 
tension climbing, rapelling where 
possible, traversing where impossi- 
ble,—slowly they came off the 
heights. Four thousand feet below, 
Old Franz Ortler stood on the top 
of the Jungfrau tunnel, feet braced, 
watching them. For six hours he 
had kept the glasses trained on the 
pair for fear of losing them on the 
huge wall. 

They kept climbing. An eagle, 
poised motionless in the air beside 
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them, lashed once with his wings 
and plummeted down to his nest in 
the crags below. And still they 
climbed down. At two thousand 
feet it was almost evening; at fif- 
teen hundred, the blue Alpine dusk 
came creeping up the precipices. 

Josef had just finished a long 
rappel and was resting on a ledge 
waiting for Ernst, when something 
slithered past him in the dusk and 
dropped out of sight. On the cliffs 
above, Ernst, his hands numb with 
the climbing, and hurrying to get 
off the face, had fumbled as he was 
putting the rope through the snap 
of his karabiner. It slipped out, 
caught for an instant on a boulder 
and dropped over the side of the 
rock wall. He called down to Josef 
and explained his difficulty. Faint- 
ly Josef heard him and waited. 
Ernst started down, using his safety 
rope en rappel. It was growing 
dark. They were almost down. He 
heard Ernst’s boots rasping on the 
cliffs above him. As he waited, for 
some reason what Whymper had 
said after he lost his four com- 
panions on the Matterhorn kept 
running through his head: 

“There have been joys too great 
to be described in words, and there 
have been griefs upon which I have 
not dared to dwell; and with these 
in mind I say: Climb if you will, 
but remember that courage and 
strength are naught without pru- 
dence, and that a momentary negli- 
gence may destroy the happiness of 
a lifetime. Do nothing in haste; 
look well to each step; and from the 
beginning think what may be the 
end.” 

A vague uneasiness came over 
Josef for no reason; he let his eyes 
run up the cliffs to where he could 
hear the scrape of boots against the 
rock wall. All he could see was the 
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line of a quarter inch rope running 
up the face into the dusk of the 
heights. There was no wind, but 
with the coming of darkness a great 
tide of cold air moved down off 
the glaciers and penetrated the 
valley. 

Fifty feet above, the light line 
passed around a firm outcrop of 
rock on the ledge that Ernst had 
just left. As the rope took his 
weight, it twisted and held firm. In 
long, easy arcs he rappeled half way 
down the length of the rope. Above, 
in the gloom the tautened rope 
swayed from side to side as he de- 
scended, each time striking against 
a loose chunk of rock the size of a 
man’s fist. Ernst rappeled another 
ten feet .. . the loose rock was now 
almost out of its niche. . . . Ernst 
was twenty feet above Josef’s ledge. 
Then with a scuffle of pebbles the 
rock tore loose, gained momentum, 
and in its final plunge struck Ernst 
a glancing blow on the temple. 

Braced as he was against the cliff 
his last conscious act was to push 
out from the wall in an effort to 
avoid striking Josef on the ledge 
below. He arched out over Josef’s 
head and plunged past him. The 
rope, with the jagged ends flew 
after him and disappeared. 

For a long minute Josef clung 
tightly to the cold limestone with 
his whole body. Then he started 
climbing down. Two hours later he 
was on the roof of the Jungfrau 
tunnel sitting beside his father, 
drinking hot tea out of a canister. 
Ernst’s body lay at the edge of the 
circle of firelight, under a great- 
coat. Christine was there, and Fa- 
ther Knubel, and a group of the 
Churmatt guides. 

And as the hot liquid flowed 
through his body and a dark cloud 
of sleep swept over him, he mur- 
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mured vaguely to his father who 
bent over him—‘“Climb if you will 
. .. raising the mind and the heart 
.. . but remember that courage and 
strength are naught without pru- 
dence ... from the beginning think 
what may be the end.” 


That had been twenty years ago. 
A year had passed after the acci- 
dent and with it most of the grief 
and the shock. At the end of the 
year he had left the valley forever. 
Neither Christine, nor Old Franz 
Ortler, nor Ernst’s death, nor the 
great peaks could hold him: he had 
gone “outside.” 

The train was slowing down now, 
and its long, plaintive whistle 


echoed back from the peaks all 
about them. Josef rubbed the grimy 
window clear and looked out: above 
him and all around him the dawn- 
light was breaking over the snow 
peaks; the Virgin, the Ogre, the 


Fortress Wall. And he was there. 
Churmatt was gone. From a vil- 
lage down the valley he procured 
food and equipment, and at dawn 
started up alone for the “eocenic 
formation of sedimentary lime- 
stone” that is the Fortress Wall. 

Why he was doing it he did not 
know. There were only three or 
four things that he knew clearly. 
One was that he was back in the 
Oberland among the great peaks; 
another, that he was going to climb 
the Festungswall the way he and 
Ernst had climbed it twenty years 
before; he also knew that he was 
terribly out of condition and that 
his heart and lungs were pounding 
even on the scree slopes. 

The fourth thing was the big 
thing: a great calm had settled over 
him and he knew now why he had 
come back. The sight of the gleam- 
ing Fortress Wall through a soot- 
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smeared carriage window was the 
answer to it all. The barrier of the 
high peaks had been the edge of the 
world for him and he had gone 
“outside” to see what lay beyond 
them. But he had judged wrongly; 
“the walls of heaven,” old Father 
Knubel had called them once. They 
were the barrier to a muddled, rabid 
world and he had made the mistake 
of crossing it; but now he was back 
and he knew that he had always be- 
longed here. 

There is more on a mountain 
peak than the silence, and the wind, 
and the blue dome of the sky, the 
old priest had told him once; more 
than the loneliness and the peace 
and the feeling of being at the place 
beyond which even the mountain 
cannot go. On the high peaks there 
is everything and nothing. It is 
God without mankind. 

He had been climbing mechani- 
cally for several hours now. All the 
skills of his old art had returned to 
him, and he felt glad and a little 
proud; but his strength was failing 
him. He was far above the Jung- 
frau tunnel now, and he paused to 
rest. The whole of the Oberland 
spread out below him in the late 
afternoon sunlight. As his body 
weakened, his mind seemed to grow 
clearer. He remembered his boy- 
hood in Churmatt, and old Father 
Knubel, and Ernst and Christine 
and his father, as though their 
faces were carved in the cliff before 
him. He remembered his own youth 
and his assurance and his selfish- 
ness; he saw clearly the part he had 
played in the death of the village, 
and the life of stumbling mediocrity 
he had led “outside” for so many 
years, as well as the life of quiet 
greatness that could have been his 
among the high peaks. 

For half his lifetime the moun- 
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tain-country had been calling him 
back, and at last he was on the cliffs 
again; he, Josef Ortler, who might 
have been the best of the Oberland 
guides was once again climbing the 
Fortress Wall. 

As he started to climb again 
something dark moved beside him; 
it was only his shadow, but it re- 
minded him of a body falling and 
he looked up involuntarily. The 
sun was setting below the ranges, 
and its last rays turned the snow- 
cap of the Fortress Wall into flam- 
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ing molten snow. The blinding light 
seemed to flow down through the 
darkness of the cliffs into his soul, 
and he saw the mountain clearly 
now, not as God without mankind 
but as God with man—with him. 
Until then there was no thought in 
his mind of dying, but now his 
strength was ebbing fast and he 
knew that he would never come off 
the cliffs alive; but more than that, 
he knew that at last he had re- 
turned to his God as well as to the 
high-country. 


WAS THERE A NIGHT? 


By Sister M. EpWARDINE O’Connor, R.S.M. 


AS there a night like this You prayed alone 


On a mountain top? 


You shaped this sandy dune 


With no less care than hills above the Sea 
Of Galilee; and these same stars shone down 
Upon You then that curve about me now. 
This tawny earth was Yours no less than dust 
And whitened harvest fields of Nazareth. 


Divinity is past our understanding; 

But never so the lonely human heart. 

This was Your earth. I like to think You prayed 
Not only on the Galilean hills, 

But on the Himalayas, Andes, Alps, 

Saw the Sahara drift in yellow waves, 

And dawn come up at Carpentaria. 

You prayed by moonlight on a hill in Clare, 
And looked from Dover out across the Straits. . 
You knew Your stars upon the Coral Sea, 

And once at Molokai the waves were white 


About Your feet. 


Earth, sea, and sky were Yours. 


Then was there not a night like this, My Lord, 
That You stood here to see with human eyes 
The dream You had before time ever was 

Of a sun setting on Lake Michigan? 





NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 


By HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


OME modern tendencies in the 
drama are peculiar. To be sure, 
it is easy to understand that a play- 
wright may be desirous of achieving 
originality. The question is just 
how is it to be done. One may ad- 
here to the classic structure and 
try to find a new spirit or an ex- 
traordinary subject matter within 
the formal limits. Or one may hope 
to accomplish something new and 
strange in the unrestrained—shall 
we say sprawling—luxuriance of 
the romantic style. 

Men are not pessimistic, it seems. 
They always strive toward some- 
thing new, heedless of the words of 
the Preacher: “The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” In their 
search for the new, men often er- 
roneously imagine that the produc- 
tions and achievements of an earlier 
era are static, and that they repre- 
sent merely a stage of development 
which may culminate in the glori- 
ous present. Actually the earliest 
drama that there is, the tragedy of 
the ancient Greeks, in the course of 
a single century, was invented, 
brought to a well-developed style 
and underwent many changes and 
innovations. In fact it is extremely 
doubtful whether anything very new 
has been developed since the time 
of Euripides. “Have all the nations, 
since his time,” said Goethe, “had 
one dramatist worthy to be his 
valet?” 

Sometimes it is thought that a 


new name creates something new 
and valuable. Expressionism is such 
a name, intended to describe cer- 
tain new elements in the drama or 
in art. Unfortunately, like so many 
names, it is almost more confusing 
than the thing it purports to de- 
scribe. The wish for something 
new leads us into strange directions. 
There is also the danger that the 
craze for novelty may destroy old, 
established literary and artistic 
forms without really offering any- 
thing good in their places. Subjec- 
tivism is a bad thing at the best, 
and in the drama it is particularly 
bad. Drama is, or should be, one of 
the most objective forms of art. To 
intrude the personal element is at 
least to destroy the illusion proper 
to it. Expressionism is the atom 
bomb of the arts—and it is quite 
capable of pulverizing the whole 
world of art. If something really 
new can be created, no one will ob- 
ject. But it seems too bad to over- 
step the boundaries of all the forms 
of art. Formlessness is too likely to 
prove itself chaos. 

The ancient Greeks had a real 
feeling for form. Tragedy and com- 
edy were quite distinct and could be 
recognized by the form in which 
they were written. 

In the best era, everything was 
clear-cut. But the Greeks, too, were 
interested in new developments. 
Consequently it may be helpful to 
take an example of literary inven- 
tion in the person of Euripides and 
to judge the results of his innova- 
tions. Every artist, without doubt, 
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is faced by the problem of how to 
develop his own genius within the 
scope of the old approved forms. 

Greek tragedy almost reached its 
full stature in the life-time of 
Aeschylus. To be sure, it was rela- 
tively simple in character. Soph- 
ocles was by nature conservative, 
Euripides an innovator. Euripides, 
with his spirit of restless inquiry, 
belongs to the age of the Sophists. 
And Socrates, it is said, who had a 
similar critical spirit, always de- 
lighted to attend the theater when 
Euripides was exhibiting plays. 

Euripides had the modern feel- 
ing, or shall we say that we are im- 
bued with the Euripidean ideas, per- 
haps without realizing it? It was 
this attitude of questioning that led 
Euripides to introduce into many of 
his plays rather long, rhetorical ar- 
guments which often proved dis- 
turbing to the audience of his day. 
George Bernard Shaw, a kindred 
spirit in this, has given us an exam- 
ple of the effectiveness of such argu- 
ments. In St. Joan there is a discus- 
sion between two characters con- 
cerning the rise of Protestantism 
and nationalism and the contest 
with feudalism and the Catholic 
Church. It is an integral part of the 
play and helps us to understand the 
fate of St. Joan. 

The plays of Aeschylus and Soph- 
ocles are religious in character in 
accordance with the Greek religion. 
Naturally, in the fifth century be- 
fore Christ, the old myths, which 
provided the subject matter for the 
Greek Tragic Writers, were not ac- 
cepted by thoughtful men as true 
in all their details. These myths 
were the relic of a more barbarous 
era and were full of contradictions 
and of a dubious morality. Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles chose not to em- 
phasize such elements. But Eu- 
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ripides is openly critical of these 
gods and heroes of a heroic past. 
He questions their morality from 
the standpoint of the philosophic 
thought of his day. If the gods do 
wrong, he says, how can we consid- 
er them gods? He is not afraid to 
question the conventional morality. 
He raises awkward and disturbing 
questions. Take the Alcestis, for 
example. The story is that Alcestis 
had been permitted by the gods to 
die in her husband, Admetus’, place 
—apparently a beautiful story of 
wifely devotion. But Euripides is 
not content to leave it unexamined. 
We have a most distressing scene in 
which Admetus blames his old 
father, Pheres, for not saving his 
wife by volunteering himself to die 
in Admetus’ place. Pheres explains 
that old men, too, enjoy life, and 
blames his son in most outspoken 
fashion for his selfishness. So Al- 
cestis must die. 

The demigod, Heracles, unexpect- 
edly comes in to pay his friend, 
Admetus, a visit. He notices the 
house is in mourning. But Admetus 
tells him one of the domestics has 
died. Guest-friendship was a vir- 
tue of ancient Greece. And Admetus 
will not turn his friend away. So 
the rather rough-mannered hero is 
entertained. He makes himself at 
home and drinks and carouses in 
the smitten house. Observing the 
displeasure of one of the servants, he 
extracts the truth from him. Alces- 
tis, his friend’s wife, is dead. And 
here he is, creating a disturbance in 
the house of mourning. His real 
heroism, his real character, appears 
at once. He goes out to wrestle 
with Death and bring back Alcestis 
to life. And so the play ends hap- 
pily, with the praise of hospitality. 
Euripides has here taken a mythical 
story, hardly suitable for dramatic 
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treatment, rather slight in material. 
It is written in tragic form, but con- 
tains elements which do not accord 
well with the conventional tragedy: 
the bitter realistic controversy be- 
tween father and son, the drunken 
carouse of Heracles. To put it sim- 
ply, Euripides has created the type 
of play with which we are quite 
familiar, the tragi- comedy. For 
obvious reasons this play has been 
a favorite with persons making 
their first acquaintance with Greek 
tragedy. 

Euripides seems to have been the 
creator of another type of play also, 
the phantasy. The Helen is a light, 
imaginative play. It deals with the 
story that Helen never really went 
to Troy, that she was taken to Egypt 
while a phantom likeness of her, 
made by the gods, went away with 
Paris. In Euripides’ play, Mene- 
laus, returning with the phantom 
Helen after the sack of Troy, is 
driven by a storm to Egypt. So we 
have the rather farcical situation of 
the two Helens. The phantom, how- 
ever, disappears into thin air, and 
Menelaus escapes from Egypt with 
the real Helen despite the King, who 
desires himself to keep Helen in 
Egypt. This rescue type of plot was 
popular and exercised a great influ- 
ence in literary matters subsequent- 
ly. The Greek Romances owe much 
to Euripides. They love to present 
the knightly character of a Savior- 
Hero. 

A more serious play with virtually 
an identical plot is the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, a play which Granville 
Barker presented in English in this 
country some thirty years ago. 

Euripides’ innovations take many 
strangely varied directions. In some 
plays, as in the Alcestis, we have 
crass realism side by side with deli- 
cate romance. He is the first drama- 
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tist to treat love in all its many 
phases. And his plays aroused a 
storm of criticism. 

In a word, Euripides extended 
the possibilities of the drama in 
every way. He strove to impart to 
the old mythical stories a human 
significance, to make them human- 
ly understandable. Whereas Aes- 
chylus and Sophocles had presented 
great heroic figures of a mythical 
past, Euripides insists on bringing 
them down to the level of everyday 
existence. And in his hands the old 
fabric of Tragedy bursts asunder. 
But from the ashes of this dramatic 
phoenix is born new life, new spirit 
for the drama. Tragedy, it is true, 
after his time declined. It became 
rhetorical. This, of course, may 
also be blamed on Euripides. Ro- 
man tragedy, in the hands of Sen- 
eca, has all the vices which may be 
inspired by Euripides: the rhetoric, 
the stark horror. It is unfortunate 
that Seneca, himself, should have 
exerted so much bad influence on 
the English drama. 

It may not be amiss at this point, 
to make a passing allusion to Rob- 
inson Jeffers’ adaptation of Eu- 
ripides’ Medea, which is now being 
presented with great success in New 
York with Judith Anderson as 
Medea. Brooks Atkinson, in his re- 
view of the play in The New York 
Times of October 26th, decries the 
toning down of the horror which is 
incident in Medea’s murder of her 
children. The Medea, he thinks, 
needs the climax of inhuman hor- 
ror. The interesting point is this. 
Criticism of Euripides, from an- 
tiquity to August Wilhelm Schlegel 
and to the present, has often blamed 
him for bringing down the high 
level of tragedy. Instead of nobility, 
it is said, in Euripides we have the 
strident clamor of every day, shock, 
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horror and sensationalism. This 
may in some cases be true, but at 
his best as, for example, in the Hip- 
polytus we feel the real tragic 
katharsis. In the Medea the awful- 
ness of the children’s murder is 
made, in some degree, endurable by 
the universalizing influence of the 
chorus. Gilbert Murray points this 
out. From the terror of the actual 
event, our minds and hearts are 
turned to reflection on another old 
story of similar woe, how Ino killed 
her children. And the horror of the 
present is transmuted into some- 
thing aesthetically beautiful by the 
contemplation of a happening far 
away and long ago. 

Mr. Atkinson comments, as crit- 
ics have often done, on the physi- 
cal strain involved in playing such 
a fiery part as that of Medea. The 
modern theater, he says, is more 
temperate. This, no doubt, is part- 
ly true. But if one has ever seen 
Paul Robeson as the Emperor Jones, 
one may well believe that the mod- 
ern theater, too, has its physically 
exhausting roles. 

The true line of Euripidean de- 
scent is to be found in the Greek 
New Comedy, in the hands of Me- 
nander, Philemon and others. The 
New Comedy adopted the tragic 
form and its spirit was Euripidean. 
It treats of ordinary human life, of 
love affairs and parental disap- 
proval, of romantic incidents at fes- 
tivals. The girl in the case usually 
turns out to be the long-lost daugh- 
ter of the man next door. So paren- 
tal objections are overcome and all 
ends happily. Euripides’ Jon is the 
prototype of this sort of play which 
makes use of recognition by means 
of rings and tokens and birthmarks. 

Plautus and Terence among the 
Romans have preserved for us the 
New Comedy of the Greeks, trans- 
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lated, imitated, and freely adapted, 
and they, too, have had their influ- 
ence in the history of the drama. 


But to return to the beginning, 
there are some tendencies in the 
modern drama that are peculiar. 
Naturalism, generally speaking, 
seems to be a somewhat sordid, less 
artistic form of realism. Modern 
Symbolism, is rather obscure and 
not too illuminating. Even Ibsen’s 
Wild Duck can hardly be said to 
have added any tremendous quality 
to the play of that name. The 
Sunken Bell of Gerhart Hauptmann 
is more imaginative and beautiful 
and stimulating, but it also is not 
very clear and it is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

As for Expressionism—it seenis 
to be an attitude of superiority on 
the part of the artist toward his ma- 
terial. He is the law and is above 
all forms and restrictions. The re- 
sult is an abstract sort of art that is 
apt to be subjective and obscure. It 
can scarcely be said that any of 
these tendencies — Expressionism, 
Symbolism and Naturalism—is like- 
ly to be of lasting importance in the 
history of the drama or, indeed, of 
art generally. And, of course, there 
are numerous modern attempts at 
novelty which do not fall under any 
of these headings. 

Thornton Wilder’s novel play, 
Our Town, with its Narrator, is cer- 
tainly of interest. But one cannot 
help wondering whether it might not 
have been handled in ordinary dra- 
matic fashion with equal or greater 
effectiveness. After all, the intru- 
sion of the Stage Manager destroys 
dramatic illusion—and illusion is 
the essence of art. It seems, indeed, 
at times, that this method implies a 
certain stupidity on the part of the 
audience, as if it were necessary to 
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point out things otherwise apt to be 
missed. This technique was long ago 
to be found in painting. There is a 
picture, now in Colmar in Alsace, 
by Mathias Griinewald of the Ger- 
man School, in which one of the fig- 
ures, John the Baptist, points at the 
crucifixion as if we might otherwise 
fail to observe what was in prog- 
ress! The strange thing is that this 
pointing, instead of attracting our 
attention, proves rather to be an in- 
trusive and distracting element. As 
a matter of fact, the idea is scarce- 
ly a new one. Plautus, for exam- 
ple, the Roman comic writer, in The 
Captives, has a prologue who la- 
boriously points out the characters 
and explains the complicated plot 
of the play. (We know that Mr. 
Wilder is conversant with the Latin 
Comedy from his charming adapta- 
tion of the Andria of Terence: The 
Woman of Andros.) No doubt it 
was necessary. The Roman audi- 
ence was all too inclined to leave 
the theater in a body if word came 
of something interesting happening 
elsewhere in the shape of a boxing 
exhibition, a rope dancer, or a 
gladiatorial show. 

Euripides, to take another exam- 
ple, presents the goddess Aphrodite 
in the prologue to the Hippolytus, 
explaining to the audience the whole 
plot of the play, how Hippolytus 
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shall die at the hands of his father, 
for neglecting the worship of the 
goddess. 

The artist should not intrude up- 
on the play. It spoils the illusion. 

Sometimes, as in Eugene O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude, one character 
talks double: as his conventional 
self, and as he really thinks. But, 
after all, we have here no notable 
innovation. It is merely an exten- 
sion of the old aside. This leaves 
virtually nothing for the audience 
to do except to sit and listen. Be- 
sides, the real pleasure and value of 
a play lie rather in the attempt on 
the part of the audience to fathom 
the intentions of the characters and 
to understand personalities that 
may be complex in nature. 

Subjectivism—egotism, it may be 
called,—is a disrupting element in 
art or literature or philosophy or, 
indeed, in everyday life. To it are 
due the monstrosities of art and lit- 
erature and conduct which now be- 
set us on every hand. It ends in 
Solipsism, where nothing remains 
but the ego. Is novelty so desirable 
that we must accept it at the cost of 
the confusion of all forms of art? 
We should always remember that 
Form is the one necessary ingredi- 
ent of all art. For without Form 
there is only chaos and inartistic 
madness. 








FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


By Lucy Lockwoop HAzarp 


WONDER if you too were sick at heart 
Leaving your little home in Nazareth. 
Was every preparation for your flight 
A taste of death? 
Did every walk about your garden hurt 
Reminding of your care through sun and snows? 
“You planted us and nurtured; can you now 
Leave us to perish?” “I must shield one Flower; 
He is the Rose.” 


Did every dish you washed and put away 

Stab you with memories and coming loss? 

Was every stick you laid upon your fire 
Wood from the Cross? 

Did every corner of your kitchen cry, 

“Bare stands the table you so often spread”? 

“For a Great Supper I must save the Food; 
He is the Bread.” 


Did you move numbly through familiar rooms 
Taking from each the things you valued most? 
Till each despoiled and desolate was but 

A piteous ghost. 
“Your hands put out the candles you had lit; 
We shall be cold and lonely in the night.” 
“I guard a Flame that must not flicker out; 

He is the Light.” 


Did your escape seem treason to your home, 
A murdering of all that you had made? 
Facing the desert miles that lay ahead, 
Were you afraid? 
Was the last look at all that you had loved 
One of those griefs that pierced you like a knife? 
“Homeless and hunted, I hold safe a Child: 
He is the Life.” 





PERSONALITY IN AN IMPERSONAL ENVIRONMENT* 


By DoNALD ATTWATER 


I AM not a metaphysician or a phi- 

losopher or a professional mor- 
alist or a theologian, and in treat- 
ing the subject “Personality in an 
Impersonal Environment” I am go- 
ing to say how this matter looks to 
one ordinary man. But I am not 
going to give solely my own ideas— 
that would be intolerable arrogance. 
I speak as an heir, a conscious and 
grateful heir, of nineteen hundred 
years of Christianity. 

We are thinking about personal- 
ity. In what sense? Not in the 


sense of the statement, “Jones is a 
forceful personality”; that is only 
another way of saying that Jones is 


a vigorous character. Not in the 
sense of the statement, “Smith’s 
work expresses his personality”; 
that is only a way either of stating 
a platitude or of saying that Smith 
is exploiting himself. What then? 

When I was a good deal young- 
er, it was common to hear someone 
say words to the effect that “I be- 
lieve in God, but not in a personal 
God.” When pressed to clarify that 
dark saying, it would emerge that 
the speaker thought that to attrib- 
ute personality to God was “an- 
thropomorphic”: in plain English, 
he thought that “a personal God” 
meant that God is an ordinary guy, 
as you and I are ordinary guys. 
Whereas of course the truth is that 
you and I are persons, as God is a 
person. The personality of God 
comes first and is self-subsistent; 

1A paper read at the International Center 


of the Society of Friends (Quakers) in Lon- 
don, England, on October 23, 1946. 


the personality of human creatures 
is derived and imperfect, but never- 
theless real. 

A person is a being existing in 
itself incommunicable (he can’t 
divest himself of his personality), 
the master of his own acts, able to 
direct himself by his own intelli- 
gence and will, the disposer of his 
own activities, responsible for his 
actions and the foreseen results of 
his actions. Such a being, in a 
sense infinite and ineffable, beyond 
the understanding of the wisest 
man, such a being is God. Such a 
being, at the best imperfect, at the 
worst sinful, is John Jones. For 
this reason it is said that man is 
made in God’s image and likeness. 

A human person, I, for example, 
is my self, the self of which I am 
constantly conscious: not my body, 
not my soul, but the being that is a 
unity of both—a unity, not just a 
joining: like water poured into 
wine, not like a window, that is 
partly wood and partly glass. When 
John Jones eats, loves, walks, 
thinks, speaks, sins, it is a person 
who does these things. If he steals, 
his hand is blameless: it is Jones 
who sins. If he praises God in song, 
his strong or quavering voice is the 
agent: it is Jones who worships. 
In either case he directs his intelli- 
gence and will and body, to a bad or 
to a good end. Just so we speak, by 
analogy, of the wisdom and the will 
of God, who does all things well: he 
makes the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak, and he endows his 
human creatures with personality. 
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Now we know what we are talk- 
ing about; or I hope we do. At any 
rate I know what 7 am talking 
about. And if anybody has a dif- 
ferent idea of what constitutes per- 
sonality, I can only do with him 
as Plato would do with the trage- 
dian, “send him away to another 
place, pouring ointment on his head 
and crowning him with wool!” 

But before going any further, I 
want to make a distinction that is 
of the utmost, fundamental, impor- 
tance. The distinction is one asso- 
ciated with the thought of such men 
as the Russian Berdyaev, the 
Frenchmen Maritain and Mounier, 
and the Englishman Eric Gill. 
They, of course, did not invent it; 
but they have brought it out into 
the light of day and shown its rele- 
vance and shattering importance. 
The distinction is this: the concep- 
tion of the importance, nay, the sa- 
credness of the human person— 


call it “personalism”—is not the 


same as “individualism.” Rather 
are they opposites. 

As the very word “individual” 
shows —it is derived from Latin 
dividere, meaning “to separate”— 
an individual is a man considered 
as a fragment of society, something 
cut off from the rest: whereas a 
person, as we have seen, is a man 
considered in the totality of his be- 
ing, and not in abstraction from 
but as it were embedded in human 
society. 

Individualism, self-affirmation, is 
in fact the enemy of personality. 
Individualism can co-exist only 
with a false conception of the rela- 
tion between man and society; it 
leads to the isolation of the indi- 
vidual within himself, to defiance 
of God (the Aubris of the ancients), 
to division and enmity between the 
members of a society, and in an ulti- 
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mate development to the subjection 
of personality—in any case to per- 
sonal and social disintegration. 
Whereas personalism involves a 
right relation between the person 
and God, between the person and 
his fellow-men. 

The person is ordained to God 
as his first beginning and last end. 
We all know the moving words of 
St. Augustine, “Thou hast made us 
for thyself, O God, and our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in 
thee.” In virtue of that end, a per- 
son must not be used as a mere in- 
strument or means: conversely, he 
must not use other persons as such. 
“It is expedient that one man should 
die for the people”: yes, if he give 
his life willingly for them. But it is 
not expedient, it is grossly immoral, 
an outrage of personality, to take 
away the life of an innocent man 
for however good an end—an ex- 
treme example. The dignity and 
integrity of the human person must 
be upheld, in general and in partic- 
ular; his free regulation of his mor- 
al activity and his inner life must 
be respected; above all, he must 
have opportunity for a maximum 
personal responsibility for what he 
does or refrains from doing. And 
that means freedom. The thing has 
been put superbly by St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “The highest manifesta- 
tion of life consists in this: that a 
human person governs his own ac- 
tions. A thing that is always sub- 
ject to the direction of another is 
somewhat of a dead thing. Now a 
slave does not govern his own ac- 
tions, but rather they are governed 
for him. And a man in so far as he 
is enslaved is a veritable image of 
death.” 

This is a high, even a dizzy, con- 
ception of personality: we lower it 
at our peril. 
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Where then does society come in, 
seeing that we have rejected the 
individualist’s rejection of society? 
Well, first of all, a person is supe- 
rior to society. Organized society 
exists in order to help persons in 
the attainment of a life proper to 
persons, and society itself is made 
up of persons. In particular that 
form of society that we call “the 
state.” “All the old countries of 
Christian Europe,” declared Ed- 
mund Burke two hundred years 
ago, “were agreed on the common 
principle that the state is made for 
the people, and not the people con- 
formed to the state.” The root 
heresy of Nazism, of Fascism and, 
in practice, of Communism is that 
man exists for the state. 

It is today very common practice 
to identify “the state” with “the 
government”: this is quite wrong. 
The state, whether Luxemburg or 
the United States of America, is 
“the body politic as organized for 
civil rule and government”: in oth- 
er words, it is all of us in our cor- 
porate capacity; legislation is only 
one of the state’s functions, and 
the actual governing and executive 
body—king and parliament, politi- 
cians and civil servants, in Great 
Britain—is just a part of the state. 

The proper scope and aim of the 
State has been defined as “the nat- 
ural happiness of a human commu- 
nity and of the persons composing 
such community, that they may 
live therein peaceably and justly, 
with a sufficiency of goods for the 
preservation and comfort of their 
bodily life, and with so much moral 
rectitude as is necessary for this ex- 
ternal peace and happiness of the 
commonwealth and the continued 
preservation of mankind.” That is, 
the state is a secular thing, con- 
cerned with the preservation of lib- 
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erty and security, with commerce 
and property, with the arts of life, 
with social relations, with sanita- 
tion, the carriage of letters and par- 
cels and the like public services, 
with public order—and a minimum 
of moral rectitude. Its intrinsic 
aim and scope do not extend to the 
things of God, to whom the indi- 
vidual person’s life should be di- 
rected: the more important per- 
sonal things are beyond the state. 
God is not concerned with parties 
or classes or states or nations: he 
is concerned with individual per- 
sons. A party or class or state or 
nation cannot attain an eternal des- 
tiny and forever enjoy the vision 
of Blessedness; it cannot be moral- 
ly good or bad, happy or miserable, 
intelligent or stupid, wise or igno- 
rant—only persons can be these 
things. Germany cannot be guilty, 
England cannot be perfidious, Jew- 


ry cannot be unscrupulous—only 


individual Germans, Englishmen, 
Jews can be these things. As Ber- 
dyaev wrote, “Christ suffered and 
died on the cross for the salvation 
of every human being, not for the 
state or the social collective. In- 
deed, it is they which have cruci- 
fied Him.” Clearly the person is 
superior to the state. 

But equally clearly the state, 
functioning within its proper lim- 
its, is of the utmost importance for 
the good life of the persons com- 
posing it: and therefore, in accord- 
ance with his nature as a social 
being (what Aristotle called a “po- 
litical animal”), there is a certain 
subordination of the person to so- 
ciety; he must submit himself to 
the common good—which is pre- 
cisely what so many individualists 
are unwilling todo. “As the person 
necessarily aspires to complete per- 
fection, he tends, in virtue of his so- 
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cial nature, to pursue it in society. 
Society, in its turn, must envisage 
the common good as embracing 
complete human perfection. For 
every common good worthy of the 
name is, in the last analysis, a good 
of persons.” There may be, there 
is, tension but there is no contradic- 
tion between the rights of the per- 
son as such and the just claims of 
society; and to think of “person” 
or of “society” by itself, either 
without relation to the other, is to 
make nonsense of human life. 

And so we see that that tension 
between persons and society, which 
is so acute and of which many of 
us are so bitterly conscious today, 
is in itself right and proper. Full 
human life, good life, rational life, 
spiritual life in a material world, 
is full of healthy and rewarding 
tensions: and holding a point of 
balance between what is due to the 
person and what is due to society 
is one of them—perhaps in our time 
the outstanding one. 

But as we all know, in many peo- 
ple’s minds, and in some societies, 
this tension has been resolved, at 
least externally. And resolved in 
favor of the state, or, to use a mon- 
strous jargon word well suited to 
so monstrous a conception, in favor 
of the “collective.” As Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox has pointed out, the his- 
tory of civilization could be written 
in terms of the person asserting his 
dignity and rights against the im- 
proper interference of society. But 
in our day we have seen the rise of 
“impersonal mass powers which 
have ground out the whole life of 
the whole population on the wheels 
of the social mechanism.” Our con- 
temporary planned societies are 
very powerful and very wealthy; 
but—or so—they tend to reject, or 
at least to ignore, spiritual values, 


and therefore the dignity of the 
person, and especially his freedom. 
Leviathan and the Social Con- 
tract, Hobbes and Rousseau, have 
worked themselves out with a re- 
morseless logic, so that man be- 
comes in effect a chattel, the per- 
son becomes a mere thing, bound 
to the service of the collective which 
calls for an absolute and unques- 
tioning devotion, such as a self-re- 
specting and free person can give 
to God only. As Mr. Christopher 
Dawson has so finely put it: 


“The god-state is the oldest of 
all the enemies of God. But in the 
past the power of the state was lim- 
ited by the means at its disposal. 
Today it is unlimited. For the ad- 
vance of science and technology, 
while it has immeasurably increased 
man’s control of his environment, 
has also increased the control of 
society over the individual, of the 
state over society, and of the rulers 
over the state. In the new states 
not only a man’s property and his 
work, but his family, his leisure 
and his thought are controlled by 
the immense and complex machin- 
ery of party and police and propa- 
ganda which are gradually trans- 
forming society from a common- 
wealth of free citizens into a hive 
or an ant-heap. For the new tyr- 
anny is not merely a matter of sub- 
jugating the people by force to the 
rule of a master, like the tyrannies 
of the past; it uses the new tech- 
niques of psychology and behaviour- 
ism to condition the personality and 
to control the mind, as it were, from 
within. By continued repression 
and stimulation, by suggestion and 
terrorization, the personality is 
subjected to a methodical psycho- 
logical assault until it surrenders 
its freedom and becomes a puppet 
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which shouts and marches and 
hates and dies [or, I may add, 
spends or saves, buys somebody’s 
chocolate or the “Daily Squeal”] 
at its masters’ voice, or in response 
to their unseen and unrecognized 
stimulation. In such an order there 
can be no place for religion, unless 
religion forfeits its spiritual free- 
dom and allows itself to be used by 
the new power as a means for con- 
ditioning and controlling the psychic 
life of the masses. But this is an 
impossible solution for the Chris- 
tian, since it would be a sin against 
the Holy Ghost in the most abso- 
lute sense.” 


Not every country calling itself 
civilized has reached this stage; 
some countries indeed are reputed 
to have been snatched back from it 
during the past seven years. But 
it is not only under totalitarian re- 
gimes that the status of the human 


person is in deadly peril. Individ- 
ualistic industrial-capitalism, indi- 


vidualistic industrial - democracy 
are working themselves out as re- 
morselessly in Great Britain or the 
United States as state-socialism has 
done in Russia, power-nationalism 
in Germany, romantic imperialism 
in Italy. The supreme value of per- 
sonality is equally ignored by the 
money-lord and the dictator, the 
party, the class and the bureau- 
cratic planner: the concrete human 
man is nothing but a means, a tool 
for social development or for the 
power of the nation, or a mere ab- 
straction, “economic man.” Even 
in a liberal-democratic society there 
is grave danger that planning (in 
the technical sense) should become 
destructive of proper freedom and 
spiritual values. Rex Warner in 
his recently published The Cult of 
Power reminds us: 
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“It is clear that without food, 
shelter, clothing and a _ certain 
amount of physical security life can- 
not be lived at all; and by now it is 
becoming clear to almost everyone 
that these essentials can be more 
easily secured by a planned and 
directed effort than by the haphaz- 
ard results of a quest for profit on 
investments. It is equally certain, 
however, that a_ well-sheltered, 
clothed and fed man is not, simply 
because of his house, his dress and 
his meals, any better than a ba- 
boon.” 


In any case, we are not only still 
far from any physical paradise; we 
are still far—and in some ways get- 
ting swiftly farther—from a physi- 
cal sufficiency and appropriateness. 

And it is not only a question of 
political regime or socio-economic 
set-up: the daily life of people is 
inimical to personality in a hun- 
dred ways—in the ways in which 
they are housed, in the organiza- 
tion and nature of their work, in 
the passivity of their recreation, in 
mass-production, whether it be of 
goods or of amusement or of educa- 
tion or of citizens; the very exist- 
ence of such monstrous agglomera- 
tions as the seven million people in 
London or New York is an outrage 
on the humanity of man. 


Well, what can be done about it? 
I don’t know. Probably, in a sense, 
nothing. But I do know what my 
own personal duty is. It is, in the 
first place, to maintain my own per- 
sonal integrity so far as I am able. 
What that means depends on the 
circumstances. It may or may not 
mean, in a given case, open resist- 
ance to every form of direct coercion 
or indirect pressure. But it will al- 
ways mean the conscious mainte- 
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nance of integrity within, that in- 
ward strength and resistance of the 
spirit that enables a man to remain 
a man, and a particular individual 
person, under the most hostile con- 
ditions. And then to do all I am 
able to encourage and help and 
strengthen the same undertaking 
in others, especially those over 
whom one has some power of au- 
thority—one’s children or one’s sub- 
ordinates. And then, according to 
ability and opportunity, to oppose 
everything, from whatever source, 
in private, public and social life, 
that tends toward the weakening 
and contempt and oppression of 
personality; and to support all that 
is calculated to encourage and build 
up personal responsibility and per- 
sonal freedom. 

Of these factors I must name the 


principal and most important, . 


which is, indeed, the necessary con- 
dition, precedent of all the rest. In 
the Western world, personality was 
freed and affirmed at its true value 
by Christianity; and in the last re- 
sort Christianity alone can continue 
to maintain it, whether, as one 
might say, “in the saddle” or “in 
the catacombs.” 

Christianity made this affirma- 
tion in the practical order notably 
by the supremacy it gave to that 
judgment of the practical under- 
standing that we call “conscience” 
and by its refusal to submit its 
voluntary religious association to 
the control of the civil power. (Do 
we realize what that meant in the 
Roman Empire?) We can, of 
course, see in history plenty of ex- 
amples of sincere Christians doing 
nothing of the sort but very much 
the contrary, from the execution of 
Priscillian to the burning of Ser- 
vetus, from the Inquisition of Spain 
to the Puritan theocracy of New 


England, from serf-owners in Rus- 
sia or Poland to a bullying parent 
anywhere. But there is no need to 
demonstrate that such things are 
perversions of Christianity, that it 
is precisely from the standpoint of 
Christianity that we condemn them. 
Even such an opponent of religion 
as Nietzsche recognized that the 
Christian moral values prevent man 
“from despising himself as man, 
from turning against life, and from 
being driven to despair by knowl- 
edge.” There have been Christian 
teachers who abase man before God, 
who as it were grovel before their 
Creator: but at the same time they 
could not fail to insist that man 
has an infinite importance, since 
the Son of God has given his life 
for the redemption of each one. 

The personal freedoms: freedom 
to worship God, freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, freedom from 
fear; the no less necessary social 
freedoms: freedom of association, 
freedom of vocation (for instance, 
no forced labor); these are the con- 
ditions of the proper life of human 
personality. And it becomes clear- 
er every day that Christianity is 
likely to be their last and final up- 
holder. 

Apart from the historical defi- 
ciencies (to put it mildly) of Chris- 
tians, an important reason why it 
is not generally realized that Chris- 
tianity is the guardian of these 
things is that Christianity does not 
proceed by direct action and ex- 
ternal legislation; when organized 
Christianity has tried to do so, it 
has nearly always been a failure 
and sometimes a scandal. She acts, 
not on the mass, but on the indi- 
vidual person; her appeal is not to 
the legislature but to the conscience. 
Slavery, for example. Christianity 
made no frontal attack on slavery— 
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had she done so, it would not have 
succeeded. But her doctrine of the 
absolute equality of master and 
slave before God struck at the root 
of the whole system; and when this 
doctrine had become part of the life 
of a sufficient number of people, 
when Western man gradually came 
to see slavery as intolerable, other 
factors combined to bring the insti- 
tution crashing down. The process 
can be seen working in certain rep- 
resentative figures in history: from 
St. Paul’s letter to Philemon, 
through St. John Chrysostom’s 
nervous appeal to an angry congre- 
gation in fourth-century Constanti- 
nople, through Thomas Aquinas in 
the thirteenth century and Las 
Casas in the sixteenth, down to Wil- 
berforce, Cardinal Lavigerie and 
David Livingstone. To quote Ber- 


dyaev again, “The relation of Chris- 
tianity to social life is determined 
by the supreme and all-pervading 


vision of the absolute and tran- 
scendent value of human person- 
ality.” 

Christianity itself displays that 
duality which we have remarked in 
man, who is an autonomous person 
but one who must live in a certain 
subordination to society, without 
which his life can be but “solitiary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 
Christianity addresses itself to the 
individual person; it asserts his free 
will and his responsibility, and puts 
upon him the obligation of work- 
ing out his own salvation — God 
damns no man; man damns him- 
self. But Christianity is a social 
religion, the idea of community is 
at its very heart, and no one can 
attain a relative perfection so long 
as he upholds or is indifferent to 
an unjust social order or the suffer- 
ings of others, much less while he 
himself abuses or exploits his neigh- 
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bor. But this social religion of 
Christianity goes further: its very 
idea of salvation is social, the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God; and a 
man’s personal salvation must be 
worked out, not only in secular so- 
ciety, but in and through a sacred 
society—the Church. (This re- 
mains so whether the Church be 
regarded as a wholly invisible, mys- 
tical, community or as such a com- 
munity having as its instrument for 
its own fullest expression a visible 
organized body.) Nothing has fa- 
cilitated the ravages of selfish indi- 
vidualism among conscious Chris- 
tians more than neglect of St. Paul’s 
teaching on the Church as the body 
of Christ and the weakening of 
realization of the Communion of 
Saints. Strictly speaking, isolated 
activity cannot exist for the Chris- 
tian, in so far as he can do or suf- 
fer nothing without reference to all 
other members of the Church: the 
purpose of a Christian person is a 
universal purpose. So much so that 
there have not been wanting Chris- 
tian teachers who look forward, not 
only to the parousia, the second 
coming of Christ in glory, but to an 
apokatastasis, a final restitution, 
not simply of all human kind, but 
of the whole of creation as well. 


I began with the person; I have 
come round to the oekumene—the 
terrestrial globe and all that is there- 
in. Let me end by returning to my 
beginning. “We must believe,” to 
quote Rex Warner again, “that sci- 
ence can enormously enlarge our 
capacities for thought and action; 
but in science itself there is nothing 
divine, and hardly anything human. 
The man is greater than the scien- 
tist. Without an end, the means 
are either futile or dangerous.” 

The only possible end is the true 
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welfare of the human person. 
Whereas we are in fact faced with 
a regression toward the herd, and 
by the attribution to the state, or 
other collective, of being itself the 
sole source and judge of values. 
That has got to be resisted; and no 


less when the collective’s values are 
humane and generous and enlight- 
ened — for its assumption of sole 
and complete ground and judgment 
of values is then no less a false prin- 
ciple and the gravest threat to hu- 
man personality. 


GRIM CONGRATULATIONS 


By NorBertT SMITH 


OU have builded great buildings, men of science. 
You have crushed disease, disarmed the disasters of nature. 
For this we have hoped; for this we thank you. 
Yes, you have worked long, men of science, 
and it was with desire that we awaited your future. 
Today we can see a long way, gentlemen. 


For you have labored long, men of science. 
You have pried out great secrets of the universe 
and carpentered of them a sky spanning bridge to converse 


with omniscience. 


Aye, the dreams of the most imaginative are achieved. Science 
has split the atom and we watch its parts disperse. 
We are at the threshold of the ultimate, gentlemen. 


Cease— 


There is nothing more to do, gentlemen. 


You may rest in peace. 


And when your first work is swept away by this latest, 

when the accretion of our culture is blacked out and 
smashed to less than atoms, 

when the fragments left are called together from the jungle 
to the beating of tom-toms, 

you may begin all over, gentlemen. 


So now take your rest. 


You must be weary. 
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A WAR WIDOW 


By JAMES MAGMER, S.J. 


OW that the world is once more 

at peace—so-called—I am see- 

ing the old familiar faces of my 

younger parishioners, away too 

long at war, again among my con- 
gregation at Sunday Mass. 

A week ago I saw Pollock, who 
had been overseas more than two 
years, sitting alongside of his wife 
and smiling up at me as I preached 
my sermon. In the pew behind him 
was Gavin, now a veteran pursuit 
ship pilot with many sorties over 
the continent to his credit. And sit- 
ting across from him, in a pew on 
the other side of the aisle, was Mills, 
only a simple ex-private, not so for- 
tunate either as Pollock or Gavin, 
for he lost an arm in the siege of 
Amsterdam and was badly shocked 
by an exploding shell. 

There are still many to return, 
and worst of all there are some who 
will never come back to take their 
place among my flock at the Parish 
Mass. It seems to me at times that 
the finest of my sheep have spilled 
their blood on the field of war and 
have been taken into the eternal 
fold almost before their time. 

Gors is gone, Simon, Curran, and 
others. But Curran’s death pained 
me most of all. He had been a good 
friend of mine and his laugh and 
boyish talk on many an evening 
had driven the gloom from my 
study. 

I had married Curran to his 
pretty young wife. Mrs. Curran, 
Mary as I call her even now, for 
that is the name I knew her by when 
she was still Miss Rooney, is at the 


Parish Mass every Sunday, bravely 
trying to smile, to be happy, trying 
to carry on as if all were the same. 
If you did not know her personally, 
as I do, you might never suspect 
that she had lost a young handsome 
husband and her infant son the 
very night her husband was report- 
ed missing; nor would you suspect 
either how much the memory of her 
losses pains her even now. 

But here I am getting on too fast. 
I must tell you something about 
Mary. Whenever I think of her, in 
a mood like the one in which I now 
write, the memory that comes float- 
ing back to me across the years is 
Mary as I saw her first, beautiful in 
the full and perfect flowering of her 
girlhood, tall, but not too tall, the 
sun glistening on her hair, her eyes 
moist, twinkling, full of mischief, 
blue as the morning sky. The smile 
that came over her pretty Irish face, 
pinked her cheeks and prettily 
curved her lips when I introduced 
myself, was the sweetest that ever 
descended from the Isle that is so 
like an emerald. 

Everyone loved her. How could 
they help it? She was always gay 
and laughing, ready to greet you 
with a merry word whenever she 
met you, ready to tease in her own 
pleasant way, to laugh at your story 
even though it failed to be funny, 
to share your bundles did you hap- 
pen to be carrying any. Her com- 
ing drove the gloom from the heavy- 
hearted just as the dawning sun 
puts the night to flight. 

That was Mary in the days be- 
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fore the great war. Now, today, 
after so much anxiety and heart- 
ache, she is changed. She tries hard 
to smile and laugh as she did in the 
old days, but her smile isn’t the 
same. Maybe it is because her girl- 
hood has fled and taken away with 
it the youthful luster her blue eyes 
used to have; or perhaps it is the 
sorrow of being left a widow by the 
war and the tears she has shed in 
her lonely hours that have worn 
those lines in her cheeks that make 
her smile seem different. It may 
well be. 

Bill Curran had been in the air 
corps for over a year when he asked 
Mary to marry him. More and more 
squadrons were being sent across 
every day. Things were getting 
tenser as time went on. He knew 
his turn to go across would come 
up soon. 

Mary was at St. Michael’s college, 
doing work for a degree in Eng- 
lish. She wouldn’t be through for 
another year, but marrying Bill was 
more important than her degree. 
She left St. Michael’s in the middle 
of the second term that year. 

One quiet April morning I mar- 
ried the two of them in my church. 
It was a military wedding and I re- 
member how well they both looked, 
he in his lieutenant’s uniform with 
its brass buttons shining as bright- 
ly as the sun outside; she in her 
white dress, with its folds trail- 
ing behind in a long train, and a 
white veil that framed her pretty 
Irish face. There never was a 
couple better suited to one another 
than Mary and Bill, nor did any 
other marriage promise a happier 
life or bring more sorrow in the 
end than theirs. 

The short time they had together 
passed all too quickly. In the sec- 
ond week of May, Bill was sum- 
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moned back to his base in Illinois, 
then sent to the east coast where 
he, with his squadron, embarked 
for England. 

Mary missed him acutely at first. 
She never really got used to his be- 
ing away, but she learned, after a 
while, to console herself by looking 
forward to Bill’s letters and by mak- 
ing plans for their lives when the 
war would be over and Bill should 
return. 

I had a long letter from Bill in the 
third month he was overseas. It was 
all about successful flights over en- 
emy lines, his being promoted to a 
captaincy, about the other things of 
war; but it was the short paragraph 
about Mary that I remember clear- 
est of all. He was glad he had mar- 
ried. Having a pretty wife back in 
the States gave him something to 
dream about in his idle hours. He 
admitted it was a bit foolish, his be- 
ing so taken up with his love, but 
on nights when the officers had 
leave and were going out to have a 
time of it, her face that seemed to 
be ever before him, and the purity 
of their love, kept him back, kept 
him good. 

When a man is in love he has 
something to live for, to fight for. 
Mary was Bill’s reason for living, 
for fighting, for making sure he got 
back when he was flying with a 
sortie over Germany. When the 
flak was breaking thick all around 
him, and enemy ships, so many 
specks on the horizon, loomed in 
view; when he felt jumpy, afraid, 
was about to go to pieces, the 
thought of Mary would calm him, 
pull him together. 

“It isn’t just us,” he would say. 
“It is her, too. We’ve just got to 
get back.” 

“We've just got to get back—” 
Youth, courage, love, a pretty bride, 
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a happy life in prospect after the 
war—all were in his favor. Once, 
though, he didn’t get back. 

They had taken off for a night 
raid over Mursberg late in the after- 
noon of November 10th. There had 
been no moon. The clouds had been 
thick and heavy. Flak was fired up 
at them several times as_ they 
crossed enemy lines. Once a sortie 
of German pursuit planes had tried 
to intercept them. No one had seen 
Bill’s ship go down. But it had; Bill 
didn’t get back. 

The day the War Department sent 
word to Mary that Bill was missing 
in action was November 28th. I re- 
member it well. The shock had been 
too much for her. She had given 
birth to her child prematurely in the 
seventh month. The baby, a boy, 
lived only long enough to be bap- 
tized. It was dark that night. I 
turned my collar up to protect my 
thoat from the wind. I carried the 
Blessed Sacrament over my heart 
in the gold pyx, the Holy Oils in 
vials in a leather case. I had been 
called to bring Mary Viaticum and 
prepare her for death. 

But Mary didn’t die. She had 
hope, a hope stronger than death, 
that Bill would be found and 
brought back to her. All through 
the cold months of a long winter she 
lay wavering between life and death. 
Sometimes she showed encouraging 
signs of recovery, sometimes she did 
so poorly we feared she might not 
make it. It was her hope that final- 
ly brought her through. 

During those long months she was 
confined to her bed, I used to stop 
by regularly each morning to see 
her. Her face, thin after the long 
sieges of fever and worry, would 
brighten a bit as I entered. 

“No news, but still there is hope,” 
she would say. 


“Of course,” I would answer, 
though I was almost afraid to be- 
lieve what I hoped. “If I know your 
Bill, and I think I do, he’ll turn up 
one of these days. You must get 
well. When Bill gets back he’ll 
need you.” 

Bill never got back. Mary never 
lost hope, really. Months dragged 
on. The war ended first in Europe, 
then in Japan. Another whole year 
went by. No trace was ever found 
of him or his ship. 

One evening after devotions, 
Mary stopped into the rectory to see 
me about a Mass for Bill. 

“He’ll never be found,” she said. 

“Mary, don’t say things like that. 
You must go on hoping and pray- 
ing.” 

“I must go on praying for him, 
of course, but he’s never coming 
back, never, I know he’s not. It is 
God’s will things should have hap- 
pened this way. I miss Bill deeply, 
I want him so. But I try never to 
complain, to ask why God had to 
deprive me of my husband instead 
of someone else. If our living to- 
gether had cost either one of us our 
souls—I think, I’m sure, I should 
be happier this way.” 

She paused. 

“God doesn’t owe me a thing, 
Father. He gave me so much the 
month we were together, we were so 
happy, that I shall always feel in- 
debted to Him.” 

Perhaps, as you read these lines, 
you are tempted to say that Mary is 
just one of the many widows who 
have been left in the wake of the 
war, but really, should you say such 
a thing, you are wrong, for there are 
far too few war-widows like Mary. 

Or again, you might say it is her 
own fault for marrying an airman 
during a bitter war instead of wait- 
ing till an armistice had brought 
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peace and made it safe to give one- 
self in marriage. But you should be 
too severe on her if you judged her 
thus. That was not the way of 
Mary’s love. To her way of think- 
ing the only time to have married 
Bill was the day she did, scarcely a 
month before he embarked for Eu- 
rope, not after the armistice, if he 
returned. 

Mary was a woman with a job 
to do in a world that was waiting 
eagerly for her work. In the days 
of her girlhood she planned many 
things. She wasn’t too sure just 
what her job would be, but she knew 
that every man and woman God 
sends into the world has some mis- 
sion, great or small, to fulfill. 

One man is called to be a states- 
man and helps his fellows to God 
by maintaining the good govern- 
ment of his country. Another’s mis- 
sion may not be so impressive. A 
factory worker may do the task God 
wishes of him by showing with a 
smile and explaining with a few 
words to the man working along 
side him how his religion makes 
his work and life really a joy. Some 
men and women inspire others to 
goodness with the beauty of ideas 
they write in books. The woman 
who marries does her job by bring- 
ing into this world and by encour- 
aging her husband to lead a life of 
virtue with her that they may save 
their souls together. 

Mary might have done many 
things. She had talent in abundance, 
a turn for making pleasing, light 
verses, a hand that was quick and 
good at caricature, water-colors, and 
at oils when she tried. She loved 
the works of the English authors 
and hoped once to take a degree in 
English and teach literature to 
young girls in some fashionable 
girls’ school. 


But she came to feel as she grew 
older and her girlish ambitions 
faded away, that her job in life was 
to marry and be a good wife, though 
she hadn’t planned to settle down 
so soon. She was scarcely twenty- 
one when Bill proposed and her col- 
lege work was not yet completed. 
Still, she felt Bill needed her and 
that it would be better for him if 
she married him then instead of 
waiting till the end of the war. This 
was the work God had given her in 
life—to be Bill’s wife. 

I never think of their marriage 
as being foolhardy because of the 
times. I like to see it as something 
beautiful and to consider the help 
Mary gave Bill. Bill had trying 
times ahead of him. It was Mary 
and her love that kept him good 
and pure while he lived the rugged 
life of a soldier at the base in Eng- 
land. It was her love for him that 
lightened the passing of lonely hours 
and gave him a motive for his fight- 
ing. If he suffered after he was lost, 
it was the thought of Mary that 
made his pain tolerable. When he 
died it was still her love and 
thoughts of her that helped him to 
go bravely. She had been given 
him by God to help him save his 
soul; by merely being his wife she 
had done her job well. 

When I think of Bill and of all 
who died at war, I feel that they 
were martyrs. A martyr is one who 
sacrifices his life because of his love 
for God and his fellow men. On the 
night before He died Christ said: 
“No greater love hath any man than 
that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” Then He went out and 
gave His life, in an act of perfect 
love, that He might help and save 
the souls of those He loved, His 
friends. Those who died in war, 
died that the friends they loved and 
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left behind might have peace. If 
they died in an act of perfect love 
—and I believe many of them did— 
they were martyrs. 

Mary has done a great thing for 
me, too. Many lives, it seems, are 
required as a sacrifice in war be- 
fore a peace can be won. Mary gave 
the life she cherished more than 
any other in all the world, the life 
that gave life to her child, the life 
that would have given life to her 
other children, to win this peace. 

I can never pass by my church 
and see the flag of our country, 
proudly unfolded by the wind on 
its mast in the yard, but I think of 
her. If she hadn’t given her Bill, 
perhaps a swastika might be flying 
there instead of the stars and 
stripes. Perhaps I should not be 
able to say Mass in my church, or 
the good sisters allowed to teach 
the little ones to know God in the 
parish school. 
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Her doing her part so bravely, 
nobly, gives me courage, makes me 
want to do my best, now that we 
have peace, to get my little flock 
into the eternal fold. 

The other night, when Mary came 
in, she said, “Father, I am much 
too young to put myself away on a 
shelf. I have years yet in which I 
might do some little good. I have 
thought of doing many things, of 
completing my college work for my 
degree and teaching young girls 
somewhere. But I know none of 
these will ever satisfy me. I feel I 
am to be a wife and mother. I was 
thinking of marrying again.” 

She raised her eyes. I saw the 
light from my study lamp twinkle 
in them. 

“I know I’ve already been a wife 
and mother and have gotten both 
my husband and baby into heaven, 
but perhaps I could be to someone 
else what I was to Bill.” 


BREAD 


By RutTH MERRILL FOGARTY 


READ—from the fertile grain, the water pure, 
With salt for savor, and made firm by fire— 

Bread to feed a hungry world. 
This is Thy body, Lord, Thy very self, 
Made tangible for erring humankind, 
That, tasting, we are filled. Under this veil 
We take Thy Godhead to our humble hearts. 
Live in us now, that we, too, may become 


Bread for the world. 





A STRIKE IS NOT A WAR 


By JoHN B. SHEERIN 
of the Paulist Fathers 


CCORDING to H. G. Wells, Ro- 
man plebeians staged a general 
strike at Rome in 494 B. C. They 
marched out of the city threatening 
to build a new city higher up the 
Tiber. This may not have been a 
strike in the strict sense, but it did 
bear some resemblance to a mod- 
ern industrial disturbance. Strikes 
are as old as the hills and as new 
as the latest walkout at Detroit. 
However the peace and order that 
distinguished the Roman demon- 
stration are apparently buried in 
archaeological dust. Today, the 
strike has become a weapon of vio- 
lence that can cripple a nation and 
crush a government. 

Reputable Catholic theologians, 
such as Priimmer, have compared 
the strike to a war. They have 
phrased the necessary conditions 
for a just strike in terms that are 
very similar to the wording of the 
required conditions of a just war. 
The parallel is unhappy and in- 
valid. Passive resistance would 
seem to be a more appropriate and 
felicitous simile for a strike. For 
an analysis of the right to strike re- 
veals no justification for violence, 
which is of the essence of war. The 
morality of a strike is definitely not 
the morality of battle. It is true 
that actual strikes are often accom- 
panied by personal injury and de- 
struction of property, but I refer 
to the right and not to the abuse of 
the right. 

Industrial conflicts have increased 
since the recent war. This is not 


surprising. Labor and industry, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, pledged 
to forego strikes and lock-outs for 
the duration. Wage controls and 
overtime pay also helped to hush 
any voices of protest. But now the 
war is over, and hardly a day passes 
that we do not read of another duel 
between management and _ labor. 
These quarrels synchronize so close- 
ly with Communist strategy that it 
is well to review the morality of 
strikes with a very critical eye. Can 
it be that a strike is a war, and that 
strikers can break heads and wreck 
machines and cut off food supplies? 
These are the questions that the 
public is asking. 

A strike, according to Catholic 
ethics, is a cessation of work by a 
large group of workers in concert 
for the purpose of gaining conces- 
sions from an employer. There is 
no doubt about the fundamental 
right of an employee to stop work- 
ing. Pope Leo XIII. enunciated it 
very clearly and positively in 
“Rerum Novarum.” The employer 
has the duty of respecting the nat- 
ural and supernatural dignity of 
his workmen: if he imposes offen- 
sive burdens or unsanitary physical 
conditions, long hours or low 
wages, he is an unjust aggressor. 
The victim then has the right to de- 
fend himself by refusing to work. 
Alone or in association with others, 
he can use this device as a means of 
securing satisfactory terms of em- 
ployment. 

It is easy to derive the funda- 
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mental right to strike from the dig- 
nity and needs of the worker. It is 
very hard, however, to determine 
the circumstances under which the 
right may be exercised. The temp- 
tation is to call a strike a war, then 
simply transfer to the strike the 
conditions that are applicable to 
war. This causes confusion worse 
confounded. In the first place, the 
comparison limps when we come to 
the question of violence which is 
allowed in just war. Moreover, if 
we call a strike a form of warfare, 
the untheological worker walks out 
of the plant swinging both fists. 
We can hardly expect him to grasp 
the idea of a peaceful war: it’s not 
merely a paradox, it’s a contradic- 
tion in terms. A war is a war is a 


war, Gertrude Stein would say. So, 
if we call the strike a form of pas- 
sive resistance, we shall be nearer 
the truth and one step closer to in- 


dustrial peace. 

Perhaps we might regard the 
martial metaphor as a scaffolding 
that was helpful once upon a time 
in building up the theology of 
strikes. But there is no longer any 
need of it: why cumbereth it the 
ground? We are in possession of 
the conditions for a just strike; 
they are relevant and equitable. 
Why worry where they came from? 

Father Michael Cronin, of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland, in his 
Science of Ethics (Vol. 2, Chap. 11), 
1909, lays down the requirements 
for a just strike. They are: a just 
cause, a proportionate cause, and 
a right use of means. 

The striker must have a just 
cause or reason for stopping work 
since work-stoppages are always at- 
tended by some unhappy results, 
and unless he has a good reason for 
striking, he is responsible for the 
evil results. Moreover he should 
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make it his business to know the 
cause. He may rely on the judg- 
ment of the labor-leader only if he 
is reasonably certain of the latter’s 
competence and integrity. Unsani- 
tary conditions, overwork and low 
wages come under the heading of 
just causes. Even if he has con- 
tracted for less than a “family 
wage,” he would have a “low wage” 
grievance if the employer used any 
moral coercion at the time of nego- 
tiating the contract, or if the value 
of money has depreciated since the 
contract was signed. 

This matter of a “just cause” is 
an intricate and perplexing prob- 
lem. The worker may know that 
he has a just grievance but cannot 
put it into words. In the past, the 
worker has tended to express vir- 
tually all his gripes in terms of 
wages. Peter F. Drucker, in a mas- 
terly series of articles in Harper’s 
(Nov., Dec., 1946 and Jan., 1947), 
presents some main conclusions de- 
rived from clinical studies of in- 
dustrial trouble. The studies were 
made chiefly in manufacturing 
plants. 

One of these conclusions is that 
“wage rates are rarely an impor- 
tant cause of labor trouble in Amer- 
ican industry.” He claims that 
money quarrels are effects and 
symptoms rather than causes, re- 
leases for tension and resentment 
that have been caused by other fac- 
tors. The real sources of trouble, 
according to Mr. Drucker’s findings, 
are: (1) managerial unfairness in 
the treatment of grievances and 
certain contractual relations; (2) 
the physiological and psychological 
effects of certain types of assembly 
work; (3) the tendency to isolate 
the worker from his fellows; (4) the 
economic insecurity of the worker. 
Mr. Drucker’s over-all conclusion 
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might be summed up in the need 
of treating the employee as a re- 
sponsible citizen and not as a fac- 
tory tool. Pope Leo XIII. said the 
same thing many years ago. 

Only studies in the shop or plant 
will uncover the condition that the 
worker considers a “just cause” 
for striking. When it is brought 
out into the open, it can be handled. 
But if for lack of psychological in- 
sight or poor powers of expression 
he turns his grievance into a de- 
mand for higher wages, it will still 
rankle in his breast. It is notice- 
able that some workers receive fre- 
quent raises in pay and are yet dis- 
satisfied. If management and la- 
bor would get together and discuss 
their problems in an intimate man- 
ner, these crawling germs of dis- 
sension could be brought out and 
killed. But “management is too 
dumb to do anything about it, and 
the union leaders are too smart.” 


Mr. Drucker means that manage- 
ment generally does not possess the 
necessary understanding and im- 
agination for the job of handling 
the complexities of a human per- 
sonality rather than the simplicity 


of a human machine. The union 
leaders, on the other hand, are too 
smart. They are politicians who 
hold their office at the pleasure of 
union members and their first con- 
cern is to keep themselves in a job. 
They have a stake in the preserva- 
tion of troubles and they find it to 
their advantage to continue the 
“anti-company” tradition of the 
unions. And all the while, the 
workman’s simple desire to be 
treated as a person causes conflicts 
that could be easily and quickly 
solved. 

Could a just cause exist if the 
employer is not unfair to the em- 
ployee? That is, can a worker en- 
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gage in a purely ameliorative strike 
in which his aim is to better his 
condition rather than redress a 
wrong? Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., in an article entitled “When 
Is a Strike Lawful?” (American Ec- 
clesiastical Review, Feb., 1947), 
says that theologians are reluctant 
to approve merely ameliorative 
strikes. There may be rare cases 
in which such a strike could be 
commended, but they seldom hap- 
pen. Father Connell also points 
out that a strike cannot be consid- 
ered just until the strikers have 
made every reasonable attempt to 
settle their quarrel by peaceful 
means. Every means of arbitra- 
tion must be exhausted unless the 
effort would be obviously futile. 
The strikers, for instance, are bound 
to take into account the findings of 
a “fact-finding board.” There are 
various state and local agencies to 
which employees refer their dis- 
agreements. Disputes bearing a 
major impact on Interstate Com- 
merce are adjudicated by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

The Taft-Hartley Law says that 
a union which has had a contract 
of employment which has terminat- 
ed can call a strike only if these con- 
ditions have been met: a sixty day 
notice to the employer before time 
of expiration of contract, an offer to 
negotiate a new contract. If no 
agreement has been reached within 
thirty days after sending of notice, 
the union must notify the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
and the State Mediation Board if 
there is one. The strikers who vio- 
late this provision lose their em- 
ployee status and their voting privi- 
lege in an NLRB election. 

Father Cronin states that the sec- 
ond requisite of a just strike is a 
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proportionate cause. The benefits 
contemplated must be greater than 
the evil results that are anticipated. 
This, by the way, is another condi- 
tion that is needed to justify a war. 
Today this seems to be the feature 
of a strike that is generally ignored. 
Many labor-leaders deliberately 
cause great suffering to the public. 
They feel that if they put pressure 
on the public, the public in turn 
will put pressure on the employer. 
Father Connell says very aptly that 
this is analogous to the direct bomb- 
ing of non-combatants in warfare, 
and just as immoral. 

For that reason, a great number 
of our recent strikes in the United 
States have been unjust. It would 


be very difficult to attempt to justi- 
fy the strike of 3,500 tugboat oper- 
ators who tied up the Port of New 
York, or the 400,000 coal miners 
who afflicted the whole nation by 


their strike. Mr. Richard E. Daniel- 
son, President of the Atlantic 
Monthly Co., wrote vehemently on 
this point in the February (1947) 
Atlantic. In his article on the 
“Right to Strike” he denied the ex- 
istence of any natural rights. So- 
called rights, he said, are only privi- 
leges granted by the people. In his 
view they are amendable, and transi- 
tory; they can be made and un- 
made by law. They must, however, 
be paid for by someone—whether 
in money or in blood or in suffering. 
But in strikes that affect the public 
interest, the public will not pay 
very much to support the right of 
the strikers. They will not cut 
their own throats for the sake of 
disgruntled workers. And _ since, 
according to Mr. Danielson, “in all 
rights the individual is nothing, the 
public everything,” labor will have 
to find some device other than the 
strike for securing its aims. “It 
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must be found because that method 
is intolerable and contrary to the 
public good.” Mr. Danielson takes 
wrong paths: his denial of inalien- 
able rights for instance is un-Chris- 
tian and un-American, and yet he 
ends up in the right place. The 
American public will not tolerate 
very long those strikes that deal 
with the necessities of life. 

In all cases in which the common 
good is affected, some kind of arbi- 
tration is imperative. Compulsory 
arbitration is not the solution. The 
Rev. James A. Magner, in the Cath- 
olic University Bulletin (Sept., 
1947), would allow voluntary sub- 
mission of every strike claim to a 
special court of Industrial Relations 
which has yet to be created. Then 
he would grant recourse to appel- 
late courts, if the original decision 
is unsatisfactory to either party. 
But—what if they will not accept 
the final decision? “The answer is 
simple, namely, the same as for 
those who are found guilty or in con- 
tempt of court on any other charge: 
fine, imprisonment, or both for the 
responsible parties.” This com- 
pulsory system would be no more 
effective than it has been in Aus- 
tralia and other places where it has 
been tried. Besides, it is well to shy 
away from any extension of gov- 
ernmental power. The government 
is like a watchdog that does his best 
work when he is lean. When strik- 
ers become an imminent and ter- 
rible threat to the national safety, 
as in France, then and only then 
let the government take control. 
Father Connell feels that some kind 
of compulsory submission to a gov- 
ernment board is advisable, provid- 
ed the parties are free to accept or 
reject the resulting decision. In 
this way personal freedom would be 
safeguarded and yet public opinion, 
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which would favor the findings of 
the board, would have a persuasive 
influence. 

The third requisite of a just 
strike is a right use of means. Fa- 
ther Cronin asserts that the strik- 
ing employee must not injure or 
interfere with the employer in his 
person or property, nor can he use 
physical violence against non-strik- 
ers or those who attempt to occupy 
his position. However, there is no 
doubt about the lawfulness of peace- 
ful picketing. Unfortunately, pick- 
ets often resort to unjustifiable con- 
trivances such as foul - smelling 
chemicals or dishonest placards, 
viz., “Scab cake gives bellyache.” 

Father Connell implies in his ar- 
ticle “When Is a Strike Lawful?” 
that an employee, engaged in a just 
defensive strike, may in a rare case 
resort to violence for the purpose 
of preventing strikers from enter- 


ing a shop. But he must not use 
violence for the purpose of injuring 


these men. I think that even Fa- 
ther Connell would find it hard to 
draw the line between defense and 
aggression if he were in a scuffle. 
He admits, however, that in prac- 
tice violent methods should not be 
approved, and this because of the 
difficulty of drawing this distinc- 
tion. 

Sympathetic strikes are unjust. 
The only exception would be the 
case of a department of one plant 
or business going out in “sym- 
pathy” for another department or 
branch of the same business. But 
a group of railroad employees can- 
not strike in sympathy with miners 
and refuse to carry the mine-oper- 
ators’ coal. Usually these collateral 
strikers are not in a position to dis- 
cover the cause of the original strike, 
and so they act not because of the 
justice of the initial strike but sim- 
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ply because of the fact of the strike. 
These sympathetic strikes spread 
trouble and boomerang since the 
employers can in return band to- 
gether and lock out all members of 
the striking union. The general 
strike is generally bad: it tends to 
the overthrow of political power or 
the extinction of private ownership. 
It is almost inconceivable that the 
benefits of a general strike could 
ever compensate for the harm done 
to the public. 

It must be remarked here that 
the Wagner Act is still valid ex- 
cept in so far as it has been modi- 
fied by the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
later law reaffirms the employee’s 
right to strike. However, this right 
is subject to the qualifications al- 
ready mentioned in connection with 
the calling of a strike at the end of 
a contract. There are also certain 
restrictions on “national emer- 
gency” strikes. But the new law 
grants to the workers the “right to 
refrain from any or all union ac- 
tivities if they so desire.” Congress 
wants the workman to make up 
his mind for himself without in- 
timidation or coercion from labor 
leaders. I know of one interesting 
case in which a woman leader told 
a Catholic sales-girl] that she was 
committing sin by refusing to walk 
out, and that she had better go to 
Confession immediately. If coer- 
cion, mass-picketing or bullying tac- 
tics are used to keep a worker out 
of a plant, the NLRB now has the 
right and duty to force the union 
to desist. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the tide of strikes has reached 
the full in the United States and is 
now on the ebb. In the first place, 
Communist agitation will cease to 
be as effective in stirring up trouble 
as it has been in the past. Reuther’s 
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victory at the Auto Workers’ Con- 
vention is a bright promise of hope 
for the future. It means that in the 
giant UAW the Reds will no longer 
be able to maneuver at the top, but 
will have to focus their attention on 
the rank and file. They will still 
be troublesome but not a major 
threat. It would seem that all the 
anti-Communist factions in the CIO 
Federation will be strengthened. 
Secondly, the path to industrial 
peace seems brighter now because 
so many employers are honestly 
getting down to the task of under- 
standing the problems of the em- 
ployee. Mr. Luckman, President 
of Lever Brothers, last November 
7th admitted “our general derelic- 
tion.” He said that American 
business during the last twenty 
years had earned its reputation of 
being “opposed: to everything that 
spells greater security, well-being 


or peace of mind for the little guy.” 
And the Atlantic Monthly (Dec., 
1947) gives the results of an inter- 
view between Henry Ford II. and 
Tom Lilley, Assistant Director of 
Research at the Harvard Business 


School. Mr. Ford said that he in- 
tended to give his employees a good 
wage and opportunity for advance- 
ment. But especially he wanted to 
treat them like human beings, not 
just payroll numbers, and to help 
them to create a “sense of human 
dignity that comes from a feeling 
that their work is important.” “I 
have a deep-rooted conviction,” he 
said, “that our staff departments 
won’t carry us too far unless the 
men in our line organization—fore- 
men, the supervisors who are over 
foremen, and their supervisors on 
up the line—learn to treat every 
individual who works with them 
the way a human being expects and 
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deserves to be treated.” Some will 
call this mere lip-service. I think 
it is self-service, a realization that 
good labor relations pay well in the 
end 
Strikes we have always with us. 
We can never expect to see them 
disappear entirely. For industrial 
trouble is more than wage quarrels. 
It is something that arises from the 
nature of authority. Mr. Drucker 
mentions that we are ceasing to 
talk about capital and labor: now 
we speak about labor and manage- 
ment. For the Socialist regimes in 
Europe and the Soviet overlords are 
meeting the same problems that 
face an American employer. On 
the one side, there is abuse of au- 
thority. Rare is the superior who 
wears his authority well. Even 
Canon Law has to lay down limits 
for the authority of religious supe- 
riors. “For if in the green wood 
they do these things, what shall be 
done in the dry?” On the other 
hand, there is that very human re- 
sentment against authority that ex- 
presses itself in disobedience. The 
employee of today has not been 
taught to look upon obedience as an 
important virtue. Some time ago 
Mrs. Roosevelt said that we no long- 
er regard obedience as a major vir- 
tue. That probably represents the 
thought of the average American. 
As long as there is human nature, 
there will be friction between domi- 
nating management and disobe- 
dient employees. But reading the 
Gospels would help immensely. 
The employer would remember 
Christ’s reminder to Pilate that all 
power is from above. And the em- 
ployee would read of the omnipo- 
tent God who went down to Naz- 
areth with Mary and Joseph “and 
was subject to them.” 





CATHOLIC AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


By Bryan M. O’REILLY 


HE shift in influence and re- 

sponsibility which has taken 
place in the Catholic world would 
have been unimaginable a few years 
ago. 

At that time America was on the 
fringe of Christendom; its Catholics 
numerous, energetic and flourish- 
ing but internationally unimpor- 
tant. The historic Catholic powers 
were in Europe, clustering around 
the centerpiece of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

While there are Catholic peoples 
there is no first class Catholic pow- 
er left in Europe. European Chris- 
tendom has been largely bereft of 
power over its destiny. The ruin 
of Austria-Hungary, started in 1918, 
is completed. Poland, Croatia, Hun- 
gary, the ancient outposts of Cath- 
olic Christendom, are overrun by 
pagan masters and—having lost 
their voice and freedom—must suf- 
fer in silence. Catholic elements 
in Germany, once influential, are 
prostrate. Italy and France, never 
in modern times truly Catholic 
States, although their people and 
culture were Catholic, are bankrupt 
and on a razor’s edge of indecision. 
Spain, Ireland and Portugal, truly 
Catholic, are off the beaten track 
and uninfluential politically. 

Europe, once the heart of the 
faith, is a “no man’s land” in the 
ideological war between paganism 
and Christianity. Its eastern lands 
are lost and its western lands tot- 
ter. Its people remain preponder- 
antly Catholic but political and eco- 
nomic power have gone from them. 


No strong Catholic power remains 
possessed of means to cry “halt” 
to paganism. 

Outside Europe only in South 
America do large and potentially 
powerful Catholic nations remain 
but they are economically, politi- 
cally and educationally backward, 
not yet ready to assume leadership. 

Today in all Christendom there 
is only one place where there can 
be found a great mass of Catholic 
people free, educated, economically 
sound, politically articulate, able to 
implement their philosophy of life 
by action. That place is the United 
States. Thirty million Americans 
form the most powerful Catholic 
body existing in today’s world. 

That power is limited. The Unit- 
ed States is greater than its Cath- 
olic citizens and does not always 
reflect their opinion. Catholic in- 
fluence does not guide United States 
policy, nevertheless it is real and, 
today, more powerful than any oth- 
er Catholic voice. In the last re- 
sort it possesses that which no 
weakened European nation has yet 
appeared to possess, a veto on pa- 
ganism. Such a veto is possible be- 
cause the remaining Christian con- 
science of the vast majority of all 
Americans supports it. 


Catholic America has come of age 
at a turning point of history. The 
sands of an agnosticism which has 
dominated our world since the open- 
ing of the century are running out. 
The dominating force of the past 
fifty years more frequently is 
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termed “liberalism” yet agnosticism 
appears the more correct word. 

The Christian religion ruled the 
mores of Western society until the 
opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Whether it was the Victorian 
Protestantism of a Gladstone or the 
Catholic teaching of Pius IX. is be- 
side the point, in either case Chris- 
tian ethics and morality governed 
men’s lives. 

As the twentieth century ad- 
vanced religious convictions ebbed 
until between the two great wars, 
outside the Catholic Church, there 
remained no absolutes—all was 
relative. In the name of toleration 
people brushed aside creed as un- 
important, thus the lives of men 
gradually became entirely secular- 
ized and there was born the neutral 
society, an end in itself knowing 
nothing beyond itself. In this at- 


mosphere, in which most of us have 


lived out our lives so far, there was 
no place for crusading of any sort 
and strong religious convictions 
were best kept in the pocket. 

We have lived so long in this sec- 
ular and agnostic setting that we 
take it for granted and fail to real- 
ize that it is fading fast. Actually 
Western society could not continue 
to live in an agnostic vacuum what- 
ever its temporary advantages. 
Convictions are abroad again and 
the neutrals, knowingly and un- 
knowingly, are “choosin’ up.” 

The various ’isms which increas- 
ingly have plagued us are the signs 
of revolt from arid agnosticism. 
Amongst them Communism has 
won because it possesses a com- 
plete creed, a philosophy, and is 
universal. Communism is not to 
be underrated; it is a “faith” with 
all the attributes which command 
allegiance and zeal. 

There are only two dominant 
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creeds in the world today, the Chris- 
tian and the Marxist. The chatter 
about Fascism is merely Commu- 
nistic language for a conservative 
clinging to the status quo and for 
a normal percentage of reaction. 

This is not as evident in the Unit- 
ed States as it is in other parts of 
the world because here there re- 
mains, as yet, a large mass of ag- 
nostic liberals reluctant to admit 
that the “good society” which they 
seek cannot exist without a bedrock 
of creed and principle. The demo- 
cratic values which they attempt to 
stand on are, in fact, Christian val- 
ues and cannot stand without the 
footing of Christian faith. These 
men of rootless good will cannot 
prevail unless they re-find a creed 
to stand upon. 

Which it will be is of cardinal 
importance to our world. 

It is a sobering thought that 
American Catholics, until recently 
isolationist, insular and contented, 
are the major free, vocal and pow- 
erful Catholic force in a world at 
such a turning point. 


The Marxist Communist—wheth- 
er Russian or domestic—and the 
Christian Democrat —best repre- 
sented within Catholicism — thor- 
oughly understand one another. 
They are the great antagonists 
whose stake is the world. They 
know that between their opposite 
creeds there can be no compromise. 
The Vatican and the Kremlin know 
the score. 

Catholicism is at a disadvantage 
because recognizing the inviolate 
nature of the human personality it 
can only persuade and exhort, not 
dragoon. It cannot erect an iron 
curtain and strangle opposition. 
Furthermore, since the basis of its 
power is spiritual it cannot, as does 
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Communism, dictate political obe- 
dience. But it has the great advan- 
tage of being—even when not recog- 
nized—the source of democracy and 
of freedom under law. 

The disadvantage may well lose 
to Christendom the Catholic peoples 
of Eastern Europe. Atheistic Com- 
munism is not squeamish; it will 
harry the old, cut off the sacramen- 
tal life and, by force, indoctrinate 
the young. All that it requires to 
succeed is a generation in time. But 
the advantage may well win for 
Christendom the great neutral mass 
of Americans which, in the long run, 
might prove decisive on a world- 
wide scale. Freedom and democ- 


racy are the handmaids of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Communist knows this; how- 
ever much of Europe he may gobble 
he will ultimately lose the great 
gamble unless he can sabotage Cath- 


olic influence in the United States. 
The method adopted by card-carry- 
ing members and sympathetic fol- 
lowers of that ilk to achieve this end 
is to assume and assert, in and out 
of season, that Catholicism is syn- 
onymous with Fascism. 

Terms are so loosely used today 
and it is so usual for leftist ele- 
ments of all complexions to term 
any distasteful idea “Fascist” that 
there is a tendency to underrate the 
effectiveness of this technique. 
There are, naturally, some Catholics 
whose ideas in the political and so- 
cial fields are reactionary. There 
have been, too, on occasion—and 
there will be again—acts by Cath- 
olics which do not bear a too close 
democratic scrutiny. That these 
things are the acts of fallible hu- 
mans and, where they violate jus- 
tice or the human personality, are 
unsupported by Catholic faith or 
philosophy is not generally realized 
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by the thoughtless and the unedu- 
cated. In a faith which is univer- 
sal and deals in humankind they 
are frequent enough to give an 
enemy a peg to hang a falsehood on. 

But this surface name calling, 
justified in individual cases or not, 
is beside the point. It is merely a 
skirmish. 

The great body of neutral Amer- 
icans, neither Catholic nor Commu- 
nist, are going to adopt a creed 
whether consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, for the simple reason that 
society without one is falling to 
pieces. 

This does not mean that in the 
foreseeable future all Americans 
will become practicing Catholics or 
card-carrying Communists. It does 
mean that the vast majority of citi- 
zens either will adopt collectivist 
materialistic principles leading to 
a security of sorts under the slave 
state or will rewin Christian prin- 
ciples upon which a free society 
can once again flourish. These op- 
posite principles of life are rooted 
in the Marxist and Catholic philoso- 
phies of life. 

Vis-a-vis revolutionary Commu- 
nism the Catholic-Christian posi- 
tion suffers from two opposed dis- 
abilities. Since, on the surface, 
Christianity has been all along a 
part of modern sick society its phi- 
losophy largely is discredited as re- 
sponsible for the present blind al- 
ley. Catholics have forfeited the 
challenging aspects of their faith by 
neglecting to emphasize its philo- 
sophical and social conclusions to 
the end that they fit smugly into 
current society. Establishing the 
faith as an American commonplace 
has cost it its vital originality in 
the eyes of the multitude. 

However, the smaller number of 
educated, thoughtful neutrals who 
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see more deeply into the Catholic- 
Christian creed and realize its im- 
plications on the social structure 
yet see only as through a glass dark- 
ly and make the mistake of classify- 
ing it as merely an opposite doc- 
trine to Communism. They hold it 
equally totalitarian, equally un- 
tenable for a free mind or society, 
and cry “a plague on both your 
houses.” 

For example, while the hoi polloi 
consider Catholicism just one more 
brand of “pie in the sky” religion, 
the liberal intelligentsia consider 
that neither the Communist nor the 
Catholic press print anything of 
value for men of independent 
thought because both follow their 
respective “party-line” and both 
cleave to doctrinaire interpretations 
of history and the nature and des- 
tiny of man. 


The task is, at one and the same 
time, to free Catholic doctrine—and 
Catholics—from the crippling iden- 
tification with a negative, neuter 
society which is intensely sick and 
make clear that while it moves 
under a fixed creed—that of God 
for His creatures—it is vastly dif- 
ferent from the equally fixed creed 
of Communism. The Catholic creed 
frees man in the same manner that 
proper adjustment frees machinery; 
it ensures him full play as planned 
by the maker without burning out 
his bearings. 

These things do not have to be 
made clear either to educated Chris- 
tians or to educated Marxists. They 
must be made clear to educated ag- 
nostics who, paradoxically, in the 
very moment of their decay held 
the balance of power. 

It is a serious mistake to regard 
the suspicious liberal mind as that 
of an enemy; it is Christianity’s 
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child. The things which it hates 
and fears Christianity taught it to 
reject, the things which it treasures 
came out of the Christian storehouse 
in times past. Any Catholic must 
realize with a mea culpa that the 
liberal’s mistrust springs, in large 
measure, from the defective human 
acts done in the name of a divine 
creed. Christendom has not lived 
up to Christ. 

Equally it must be made clear to 
those who have rejected creeds— 
and must now re-find a creed by the 
inexorable trend of events — that 
their very rejection which they 
have enjoyed for several genera- 
tions, was made possible by the 
thing which they grew to scorn for 
its human imperfections. They 
have built their castles in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere; the walls crumble 
today because, with the shutting off 
of the wind of God, the air has be- 
come dry and rarified. 

The challenge that Catholic- 
Christianity and Marxist-Commun- 
ism are both creeds rooted in fixed 
principles must be faced and the 
essential difference in them discov- 
ered. This is not a time when any 
protective coloring in the interests 
of appeasement is of service to so- 
ciety. Catholicism joins Commun- 
ism on one point, that a creed is 
essential to a healthy society. 

It is a common error amongst 
Christians to concentrate upon the 
fact that Communism is Godless 
and to mark this as its chief fault. 
As a matter of fact while Marxism 
leaves no place for religion this is 
a by-product of its fundamental 
tenets. To make it cardinal enables 
those who believe in Communism to 
dismiss Christian opposition as the 
bigoted antagonism of special privi- 
leged interests who neglect the 
larger issues. 
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Marx assumed that man began 
with birth and ended with death 
and that the only reality was ma- 
terial things whose progress was 
predetermined by economic cause. 
The ills of man, in Marxist ideology, 
spring entirely from the capitalistic 
system which grew out of feudalism 
and which holds within itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution. Capi- 
talism, it is held, has used for its 
own ends the instinct for religion 
as an “opium for the people.” Ac- 
cording to Marxist theory capitalism 
corrupts itself, its final stage being 
imperialism which is a dying effort 
to revitalize and distract and which 
ends in the breakdown of the sys- 
tem leading to want, starvation, 
discontent and revolt. This revolt 
gives birth to the rule of the prole- 
tariat and the abolition of capital 
with, in time, a millennium for the 
common people. 

Again according to Marx this 
chain reaction, once started, as in 
Russia in 1917, repeats and repeats 
until all the world is free of the 
capitalistic curse that replaces for 
the Communist the taint of original 
sin. 

Religion, as such, does not enter 
into the picture. It is opposed by 
the Communist on the grounds that 
it is used, as a sop, by capitalists. 
The chain reaction does enter into 
the picture, the Marxist regards it 
as inevitable and considers it his 
duty to hasten it by accelerating the 
collapse of a capitalistic society in 
every way possible. 

But although Marxism may side- 
step the charge that it is primarily 
directed against religion it is based 
upon materialistic assumptions and 
is, in essence, pagan. Also it is im- 
possible for any liberal not accept- 
ing the Communist doctrine to reach 
any compromise or agreement with 
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the Marxist because the latter’s very 
creed eats him up. 

A point of importance to mem- 
bers of the Christian faith is the 
obvious although superficial appeal 
that the Marxist theory of life holds 
for the agnostic liberal. They both 
regard religion as superstition, a 
red herring across the real trails of 
life. This is the reason why spe- 
cific Catholic opposition to Com- 
munism is discounted. 

The Marxist creed, Dialectic Ma- 
terialism — an absolute one which 
must be accepted and in line with 
which all thinking must be stream- 
lined —is thus complete with one 
vital exception. Marx teaches that 
between the collapse of capitalism 
in each society and the dawn of the 
people’s millennium there is a tran- 
sition stage during which there 
must exist a dictatorship in the in- 
terests of the proletariat. 

That transitional dictatorship has 
lasted, in Russia, from 1917 until 
today, i. e., thirty-one years, and 
shows no sign of ending. It starts 
in liquidation of all opposition ele- 
ments in every society which per- 
mits Communistic domination. 

In the interests of the Marxist 
creed the dictatorship sanctions a 
police state in which there are no 
freedoms which conflict with the 
grand design. Man, since he is a 
lump of clay, has no individual 
rights —not even that of life — if 
they run counter to the good of the 
Marxist state. Man has a collective 
Communistic goal but he has no 
personal dignity or worth. 

The liberal sympathizer to Marx- 
ism brushes aside all the implica- 
tions of the dictatorship as transi- 
tory although he may admit that 
some of them are regrettable. The 
Communist Party member also dis- 
misses the dictatorship as unim- 
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portant since it is merely a means 
to an end. The leftist democrat is 
allowed to think that he may have 
Marxist theory without the dictator- 
ship—until such time as the Com- 
munists assume power. The “com- 
mon people” if they favor this 
philosophy assume that they, 
through a leader, will be the dic- 
tators. 

Dialectic Materialism, which 
holds man to be a productive animal, 
its interpretation of history, its pro- 
jection into the future, the class 
war followed (after an interval of 
dictatorship) by the classless so- 
ciety, is the creed of Communism. 

It results, in practice, in the Col- 
lectivist Slave State and the liberal 
agnostic mind, knowingly and form- 
ally, will have none of it. But, 
equally, that mind will have no part 
in the Catholic-Christian creed 
which—to it—represents but an- 
other form of mental slavery. 


That man is a created spiritual 
being not wholly animal is the basic 
assumption (speaking purely on 
natural grounds) of the Christian 
creed. That he fell and incurred 
original sin and was redeemed by 
Christ, his Creator, which redemp- 
tion started a new cycle to be con- 
cluded at the end of the world, is 
the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory. That man’s end and comple- 
tion is not in this world and that 
Christ founded a Church to lead 
him through it into the really class- 
less society of God’s presence, is the 
conclusion of the creed. 

The essential conflict between 
the Marxist and Christian creeds 
then is this. According to Marx man 
is an animal whose prime function 
is production for the benefit of a 
classless society. This society, at 
present, is suffering the ills of a 
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false system of distribution which 
will be cured by the class war. Ac- 
cording to Christian teaching man 
is a spiritual being, tied during life 
to an animal body, whose prime 


_ function is to honor his Creator, live 


his life in accord with the laws of 
his being and at death, return to 
his Creator. 

Accepting the Marxist creed one 
accepts not alone its interpretation 
of history and its earthly millen- 
nium but, also, its “transitional” 
dictatorship. Accepting the Chris- 
tian creed in its Catholic fullness 
one accepts not only its nature of 
man and his reward in the ultimate 
sight of his Creator but, also, the 
spiritual discipline of the Church as 
teacher during life. 

The secularist liberal who has no 
creed but laissez-faire and an un- 
scientific trust in scientism should, 
when circumstances compel him to 
make the choice, find it easy. His 
“way of life” has been built on the 
Christian premise, could not have 
been built without it and is, in fact, 
that creed divorced from its re- 
sponsibilities. Admittedly he is re- 
luctant to reassume his responsi- 
bilities but the necessity is being 
thrust upon him. 

Democracy, which the liberal is 
now impelled to qualify with the 
adjective “Western” and which 
serves him in lieu of a creed, is 
based upon the personal and unique 
value of the individual man and his 
inalienable prerogatives as a person. 
This concept comes out of the Chris- 
tian creed and is not valid without 
its assumptions. Everything that 
the agnostic liberal treasures; lib- 
erty of the person, freedom of 
thought, security from arbitrary 
compulsions, a rule of law rather 
than edict, an atmosphere to grow 
in, room for individual develop- 
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ment, has its roots and its sole justi- 
fication in Western civilization 
which was nurtured for a thousand 
years by the Christian creed. 

Familiarity has bred contempt 
and forgetfulness. These sinews of 
the good life have been so long as- 
sumed as of right and nature that 
men forgot what principles secured 
them and concentrated on the chaf- 
ing restraints to self-will of the au- 
thority which created them and the 
human faults and weaknesses of the 
men who administered them. 

Any creed, in return for its ad- 
vantages and securities, requires an 
acceptance which involves sacrifice. 
Any authority exercised by man is 
subjected to abuse and to the mis- 
takes and excesses of human kind. 
These abuses are incidental to the 
principles which give life to a creed. 

But having asserted that creedless 
man, when he discovers that his so- 
ciety has really collapsed for want 
of one, should find his choice of a 
belief upon which to reconstruct it 
easy, it must be admitted that, ac- 
tually, it is not so. 


The United States, today, is the 
hope of the Western world. Her vi- 
tality, economic power, democratic 
ideals and great-heartedness make 
her a beacon to peoples whose as- 
surance and security are destroyed. 
But the admiration which the 
United States evokes is tempered by 
the realization that the people who 
make it seem unaware at once of 
their power and their responsibili- 
ties. There is a formlessness about 
the average citizen’s approach to 
the great problems, despite too 
many voices, in particular a tongue- 
tiedness as to just what is this “way 
of life” which he exemplifies. 

The thoughtful European, with 
historical and philosophical roots 
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which America lacks, senses some- 
thing out of focus in the American 
scene. He is apt to agree with the 
American viewpoint and find the 
atmosphere sympathetic, yet to un- 
derstand much more clearly the 
Russian, whose ideas he detests and 
whose atmosphere is malarial. Rus- 
sia’s acts, granted their motivation, 
make sense; America’s acts fre- 
quently fail to do so. 

The answer to this vagueness 
around the edges of America’s 
thought may be traced to the lack 
of a creed. 

American Catholics certainly do 
not lack a creed but, nevertheless, 
suffer from a somewhat similar 
vagueness. There are times when 
their attitudes and acts do not live 
up to their newly come responsibili- 
ties. They fight Communism vig- 
orously but do not sufficiently real- 
ize that victory lies not in jailing 
card-carrying Communists but in 
winning neutral minds to their phi- 
losophy and principles. 

At turning points of history such 
as these the victory goes always to 
the dynamic rather than the static 
ideas. The direct fight against Com- 
munism is but a containing action. 
The decision depends upon whether 
Christian principles, the Christian 
creed, can be restored to Mr. and 
Mrs. America. That is a task of ex- 
position, persuasion and example. 

The Catholics of America are tak- 
ing up the burden once carried by 
ancient European Catholic powers 
at a time of great difficulty. The 
pattern is different because history 
never repeats itself exactly but the 
burden is the same. The old Catho- 
lic powers were conservative mon- 
archies in which Church and State 
were closely allied. The new Catho- 
lic power is a republic grounded in 
the separation of Church and State 
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and is essentially democratic-mind- 
ed. Under the old regime the State 
itself was Catholic, this new power 
does not control the State and num- 
bers only a minority of its citizens 
—nevertheless it is a power through 
democratic process. 

It is an evidence of the vitality of 
the creed which American Catholics 
profess that it can flourish in a re- 
publican, democratic, pluralistic en- 
vironment as successfully as in an 
old-fashioned caste-ridden monar- 
chy. It is certainly significant that 
Catholicism’s center of power, 
wealth and influence today lies in 
the soundest and most forward 
looking of all democratic societies. 
It is proof that this Christian creed 
is made as much for the health and 
development of the world of the fu- 
ture as for the world of the past. 
Timeless in its principles the creed 
moves forward with man in every 
step of his social progress. Al- 
though, unlike Marxism, it does not 
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promise any millennium in this 
world, it nurtures and keeps pace 
with every temporal advance in 
man’s lot. 

There are those who will deny 
this, claiming that progress has been 
made despite rather than because 
of the creed. Their argument is 
false because it rests upon defi- 
ciencies of men not of creed. It is 
axiomatic in a free society that peo- 
ples get the type of leaders and ad- 
ministrators which they deserve. 

It is also becoming clearer with 
every passing day that men cannot 
live and build a healthy society 
without a reason for being, without 
belief. The choice lies between be- 
lief in economic determinism under 
which man is an ant, or in free will 
under which man is captain of his 
soul—in either case there are rules. 

Catholic America has come of 
age at a critical moment; upon the 
leadership she shows depends the 
future. 


THROUGH AISLES OF CHANGING SEASONS 


By Epitn TatuM 


7s jeweled drops from beauty’s fountains fall 
With melody into the waiting pool, 

Reflected stars shine in it, silver-cool. 

Bathe your dust seared eyes, let it enthrall 

Your thoughts and for a moment it will bring 
Surcease from weariness, make your heart sing. 


Through aisles of changing seasons, can you trace 
Where God has passed, or hear life’s vibration 

In denuded trees . . . that slight sensation? 

Go out of doors, lift up your tear-stained face, 


Be still, and realize that you are one 
With life and love in cosmic unison. 
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IT ART AT ALL 


By HARRIET REx SMITH 


ITHIN the last few years, the 
growth of the liturgical art 
movement has been widely herald- 
ed in the Catholic press, but its mes- 
sage has not yet penetrated the ma- 
jority of our churches. Perhaps, 
here and there, a new statue with 
remarkably gaunt limbs has been 
added to the sanctuary collection. 
Perhaps, in the repainting of some 
individual churches, miscellaneous 
heads of saints have disappeared 
from the walls to be replaced by 
sundry grapes, chalices, lambs, tri- 
angles, eyes, and palms. More like- 
ly, when any change has been made, 
the grapes and chalices have been 
cleverly worked in areas which were 
previously only a flat color. And to 
some, perhaps, the realization has 
come, that liturgical art is not syn- 
onymous with good art; that baby 
blue and pink are not necessarily 
an improvement over drab and gold. 
In Liturgical Arts, fully half of 
the text is regularly taken up with 
accusations against the miserable 
art in our churches. Commonweal 
has recently spoken on the subject, 
and hosts of other Catholic maga- 
zines as well. Those who read the 
articles can hardly help agreeing 
with them—and regret that artists 
aren’t what they used to be. 

Now I am an artist who is also a 
Catholic. I do not say a Catholic 
artist. I don’t believe such a group 
exists today. 

I am an artist who earns a living 
from art: art of all kinds, from il- 
lustrations for magazine ads to mu- 
seum hung paintings. My indivi- 


dual merit is not the point—I want 
to make clear only that I have never 
had any difficulty earning a living 
within art. But I have never painted 
a religious subject. 

It is extremely probable that I 
shall never do a painting for church 
use. Every competent artist I know 
personally, has similarly no inten- 
tion of entering the religious art 
field. Most of them feel that it has 
been completely closed. 

Recently I visited a beautiful, 
relatively new, church. It was quiet, 
dignified, uncluttered. Chaste gray 
walls on the sides, white inside the 
sanctuary. One simply carved 
statue stood on each side. The next 
time I was in the vicinity, I took 
an artist friend to see this beauti- 
ful interior. The walls had been 
covered with cheap stenciled de- 
signs. Baby blue angels lifted pink 
trumpets toward the statues. Mot- 
toes in large gilt letters arched 
over them. The pastor, with the 
approval of the congregation, I 
learned, had added these decora- 
tions to the original plan for an ad- 
ditional $25,000 because, “Before, 
it just didn’t look like a church!” 

My own distraction at Mass be- 
cause of the monstrosities in our 
churches is a source of great con- 
cern to me. In one of them, for 
example, a sanctuary census would 
reveal eight dingy colored plas- 
ter statues strung across the front, 
with the be-pinnacled soda foun- 
tainish (it lights up) altar sup- 
porting, at sundry heights, two 
angels and three more bearded gen- 
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tlemen, clad in yellow with gold 
stripes. I defy anyone in that con- 
gregation to tell me whom these 
statues represent — they’re just 
part of the decoration. Outside the 
communion rail are two elaborate 
groups, a Pieta and a Gethesmane 
scene, highly colored and dirty. Not 
one of these statues is of any artis- 
tic merit whatever. Together, they 
violate every known rule of sculp- 
ture, as well as of good taste. And 
the pastor told me they could not 
possibly be removed or replaced. 
“The families of the people who 
gave them still live in the parish,” 
he said, regretfully. 

Most people, I am sure, consider 
the problem far less serious, and 
conversely, far more difficult to 
solve than it really is. In analyz- 
ing its importance, let us think of 
both cause and effect. The purpose 
of religious art must be to honor 
God and the saints, and to assist the 
worshiper in the raising of his heart 
and mind to God. Does the decora- 
tion of the average Catholic church 
really honor God and the saints? 
Is it the finest we can produce— 
or is it a deliberate mediocrity? 
There are very few Catholic fami- 
lies who would tolerate the bad 
taste and gaudiness of their parish 
church in their own homes for a 
single day. The constant dirt and 
cracked plaster would disgrace 
them before their friends. They 
avidly read books on interior deco- 
ration, or they subscribe to House 
Beautiful. They pick their furni- 
ture and paintings (oh, don’t I 
know!) with care. They check 
price, quality, design, style. But 
after all, one only goes to church 
for an hour. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, God must dwell there all the 
time. 

Does the art of the average Cath- 
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olic church lift up or inspire the 
congregation? Mediocrity is hard- 
ly an inspirational virtue. Engen- 
dered by such indifference, it would 
indeed be strange if the effect were 
greater. Most statues would seem 
to have the lowering of Jesus to 
the common level of the congrega- 
tion, rather than the raising of the 
congregation to Him, for their pur- 
pose. The visual evidences of our 
faith bear no more nobility than 
the mannequins in the local depart- 
ment store. And the effect of a 
statue of Mary, looking like a 
chorus girl with blonde flowing 
tresses, is, not subconsciously, but 
blatantly to shout that Mary the 
Mother of God does look like a 
chorus girl with blonde flowing 
tresses. One can hardly deny that 
the saints are maligned. If we at- 
tempt to ignore the implications of 
these statues, of what use are they 
anyway? And so our art produces 
an even more secular attitude to- 
ward religion. 

If these decorations are a hin- 
drance to truth to Catholics, how 
they must appall prospective con- 
verts! I could not, I would not 
dare, invite a single Protestant 
friend of mine to attend a service 
in the vast majority of our 
churches. I would be at a loss to 
explain why these things are there, 
why the church is so dirty, or why 
if we Catholics do not really think 
Mary looked that way, we should 
tolerate such representations of her. 

The immediate step in its correc- 
tion would seem to be simple. It 
does not call for a new school of lit- 
urgical, expressionist, impression- 
ist, realist, or any other kind of art. 

It calls for a junkman. 

As an artist, I could suggest to 
any pastor who desired to beautify 
his church, only that he not look 
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for more art, that he not send for the 
catalogs of our spiritual parasites 
—the creators of modern religious 
art by assembly line methods. (I 
share the conviction of many of my 
fellow artists, that most of the cre- 
ators of our religious objects could 
not earn a living in any other 
branch of art—except possibly 
drawing beautiful heroines for 
comic books.) 

I would suggest that the pastor 
call a junkman and cart out every 
single object in his church that does 
not fulfill the function of religious 
art. And then, with that great big 
empty church that would in all like- 
lihood be his, he might call a paint- 
er and have the walls painted blue- 
gray or green-gray or just plain 
gray (no pinks, please). 

Perhaps the plain gray walls will 
not make a beautiful church—but 
they will make a dignified and clean 
one, and they will form a beautiful 
background for the new religious 
art that will come when the night- 
mare of the old is gone. 

But in the meantime, let’s not call 
it art at all. 

Art in America today is in a 
healthy condition. The extremes 
are almost an evidence of its broad- 
ness. Every field of art, except re- 
ligious, is flourishing. And why not 
religious? 

Because we have stopped think- 
ing of it as art. We began thinking 
of it as interior decoration in the 
Victorian age, and we think of it as 
mere decoration today. It has been 
standardized as nothing else in this 
age of standardization. It comes 
from catalog standards, not from 
the people. 

A Catholic child enters grade 
school. In the first grade, if he is 
a good little boy, he will manage to 
collect perhaps twenty “holy pic- 


tures”—gruesome little cards that 
will start freezing his mind to any 
right concept of Jesus and Mary. 
Because of the undeniable impor- 
tance of visual over other means of 
education, he will learn his re- 
ligion from these cards. Scripture 
may call Christ the “Man of Sor- 
rows.” The liturgy may call on 
Him, “O Strong One.” The phrase 
will be forgotten—but not the little 
card with the effeminate man gen- 
tly drawing aside his garments in 
no recognizable fashion to demon- 
strate a pink painted valentine 
where his chest should be. That 
will endure. And along with it will 
endure the ever nineteen-year-old 
Virgin Mary perpetually standing 
in a lily field smelling the blossoms 
—with genuine gold leaf stripes on 
her veil. 

The pictures correspond to the 
statues in church. They are noth- 
ing if not easily identified. Pale 
blue drapes mean Mary. Pink or 
barn red robes mean the Sacred 
Heart. It’s as simple as “Terry and 
the Pirates.” Long black hair 
means the Dragon Lady. 

As the child grows older, he can- 
not but think from this conspiracy, 
that we have some early photo- 
graphs that artists copy from, or 
that we have some other definite 
representations of Christ and Mary 
as they actually looked. Perhaps 
there is a stage in which he debates 
whether Mother Most Beautiful is 
really more beautiful than his cur- 
rent cinema favorite. 

His teachers, themselves brought 
up on the same syrup, have lost the 
power to help him. And so the sys- 
tem would seem, like so many other 
evils, to be self-perpetuating. 

Articles on church art usually 
end with an appeal to the artists of 
America to realize again the great- 
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LET’S NOT CALL 


ness of the religious field, to de- 
sert the well-paid channels of ad- 
vertising and illustration. I do not 
believe the artists I know will 
divert from their present tasks to 
volunteer their services to unwill- 
ing pastors and unappreciative con- 
gregations. I remember too clearly, 
instances in which I foolishly of- 
fered to assist a pastor clean up 
his church art. I was smiled upon 
indulgently as some sort of crank 
—an excellent artist, no doubt, 
but you know how strange artists 
a 

Nor would the artist, if wel- 
comed, really achieve much. He 
could not, in a few weeks, change 
the mental concepts of the people 
who have perpetuated the worst in 
religious decoration. The church 


would be attractive—until the next 
pastor arrived, or until the Altar 
and Rosary Society decided to do- 
nate an Infant Jesus of Prague with 


the usual inverted fishbowl] over it. 


Consider, for a moment, the in- 
congruity of a really beautiful 
church, a church that would in- 
spire the worshipers with a con- 
cept of the glory of God Himself (as 
Chartres does, for instance) and 
an untrained choir humming “My 
Rosary” during Communion. One 
glance at the average Catholic 
hymnal—and by average I do not 
mean the most approved one, I 
mean any of the most used ones— 
will demonstrate that church mu- 
sic is in precisely the same state of 
disrepute that church art is in. 
While the concept of “Good Night, 
Sweet Jesus” is lisped from the 
choir loft, a radically corrected art 
sense is impossible. 

The church would be attractive 
—until the next group of children 
was taught to recite aloud three 
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Hail Marys during the Offertory, 
until the next bequest of painted 
rosebud chasubles would start the 
cycle all over again. 

But admitting all these dangers, 
a pastor who sincerely desired not 
so much to have merely a beautiful 
church as to have a right concept of 
God among his parishioners—and 
all bad art, all bad music, all in- 
ferior externals stem basically from 
this: an erroneous concept of God 
among the majority of Catholics * 
—art would be as good a place as 
any in which to start the reform. 

I still believe that a church with 
no art would be a good beginning 
—and perhaps one with no music 
as well, until a good start has been 
made in re-educating the parishion- 
ers. And then purely local art— 
no imported monstrosities far be- 
yond the parish budget—could rise 
to meet the situation. By local, I 
do not necessarily mean within the 
parish, but surely within every dio- 
cese there are competent artists, 
Catholic or non-Catholic—and if the 
diocese has long enthroned the 
decorative fads of the day, it may 
well be that non-Catholic artists 
will have a less stifled comprehen- 
sion of the problem than the 
Catholic. 

It would be difficult, very diffi- 
cult, for me, an artist who is a 
Catholic, to execute any religious 
painting. I doubt if I would be 
able to do it to my own satisfaction 
regardless of how easily I might be 
able to please my client. Years of 
observation, dozens of misbegotten 
churches would have to be, some- 
how or other, erased from my 
mind. Nor could I honestly go back 
to the great religious art of past 


1 The famous sculpture of Chartres, for in- 
stance, was carved by stonemasons, not artists. 
Its great artistic merit lies precisely in this: 
that the concept of the makers was cerrect. 
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centuries and copy it. To copy thir- 
teenth century manuscript figures 
for church decoration in the twen- 
tieth would be ridiculous—and to- 
tally false. We know more about 
the physical phenomena of life, and 
therefore a little more about its 
Maker, we know more about color 
and pigment, light, shade, and per- 
spective; our knowledge of anat- 
omy is greater. Only in the incom- 
pleteness of our Theocentric con- 
cept are we handicapped. And since 
religious art has suffered so much 
in the past seven centuries, it would 
be tragic to destroy the items in 
which it may stand to gain. 

There is a chapel that comes to 
my mind that may illustrate my 
point. It is a log cabin, very sim- 
ple, the logs retained on the inside 
as well as the outside. Within it 
are a number of unusually good 
statues, all of which, I believe, were 
carved by the artists of the locality. 
But they are not great art, any of 
them. They are the old standard 
statues, with the more objection- 
able features removed. The mis- 
taken folds are corrected, the al- 
ways too small hands are enlarged 
to a correct proportion, the usual 
gaudy coloration is absent. But 
these statues are the same too hu- 
man, too characterless representa- 
tions. With the best intentions, 
with a wealth of craftsmanship and 


aesthetic sense, the art still lacked 
a something. And what it lacked 
was spiritual values. There is dis- 
tributed in many parish churches, 
a religious calendar, illustrated by 
some of America’s best commercial 
illustrators. The scenes are cor- 
rectly drawn, well-designed, beau- 
tifully colored—but the figures 
have no more character than the 
girls in the Coca-Cola ads. They, 
too, are lacking spiritual values. 

The artist, it must be realized, is 
not a celestial messenger. He is a 
creature of flesh and blood, subject 
to all the errors and environmental 
influences that any other Catholic 
is subject to. He cannot create out 
of nothing. If the spiritual life of 
the entire Church is invigorated, 
and personal holiness becomes the 
goal of masses of people within the 
Church, there will be competent 
artists among those masses of peo- 
ple. And they will create true and 
great religious art as simply as we 
fill the billboards, books, magazines, 
and carcards of the country with 
advertising art. 

Religious art is a by-product: a 
by-product of popular sanctity. And 
today religious art is just one of the 
sick things in a sick world. We 
must learn again to pray, “We have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house, and the place where Thy 
glory dwelleth.” 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


SPEAKING OF CATHOLIC CONVENTIONS 


URS is an age of Conventions. 
Individual groups at stated 
times have come together to dis- 
cuss burning problems of the day. 
There have been not only political 
Conventions but also those of a 


social and of a religious nature. 
The Church, interested in every 
problem which concerns the moral, 
social and religious welfare of peo- 
ple, has encouraged such Catholic 


Conventions. These in the course 
of time have proved beneficial, pro- 
ducing fruit of social and religious 
well-being. 

The first large Catholic Conven- 
tion was held in Germany about one 
century ago (October 3-6, 1848). 
Its purpose was to call public at- 
tention to the rights of the Church 
in conducting her own schools. 
From that date Catholics gathered 
many times in Germany until the 
Nazis came. In all those German 
Catholic Conventions, the rights of 
the Church were upheld, Christian 
ideals in society were promoted and 
the Christian character of educa- 
tional institutions defended. 

The French in the middle of the 
last century also began to gather in 


public Conventions. Led principal- 
ly by the Catholic Association of 
Workers, they aimed to develop a 
race of Christian workers for the 
Church and for the State. The im- 
pression they left on France and on 
the world was a good one. French 
Catholics were not sleeping. They 
were on the forward march in spite 
of the anti-clerical tendency of those 
days. ph 

It was in 1893 when Léon Harmel 
(called Father of the working 
class), a Franciscan Tertiary, suc- 
ceeded in gathering Franciscan 
Tertiaries to convene at Val-des- 
Bois in France. The inspiring ef- 
fect of this Convention gave rise to 
a series of Third Order Congresses 
in France and Italy: Novara (Italy) 
and Paray-le-Monial (France) in 
1894; Limoges (France) and Assisi 
(Italy) in 1895. In 1900 an Inter- 
national Convention of Franciscan 
Tertiaries took place in the Eternal 
City. Well prepared in all its de- 
tails, this Convention merited eu- 
logies of high prelates as well as 
of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 

In the last twenty-five years the 
Third Order of St. Francis in 
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America has been active in promot- 
ing periodic National Conventions. 
The first national gathering found 
place in our mid-western metrop- 
olis. Commemorating the seventh 
centenary of the Third Order’s 
foundation, Tertiaries met in Chi- 
cago in 1921. This date marked the 
beginning of a series of national 
gatherings, which have been held 
all over the country: New York 
(1926), San Francisco (1931), 
Louisville (1936), Pittsburgh 
(1941). Cincinnati was selected for 
1947, one year after its scheduled 
time due to post-war conditions. 

The aim of the first National 
Convention in Chicago was to estab- 
lish a National Organization of the 
Third Order. In other words it pro- 
posed to effect a federation of all 
tertiary fraternities of the United 
States into one national body. This 
proposition has not been in vain. 
Hundreds of fraternities have been 
subsequently affiliated with the Na- 
tional Organization, which conse- 
quently has grown in strength and 
national influence. 

The second National Congress of 
the Third Order in New York City 
(1926) offered something definite 
and practical to the Catholics of the 
United States. It proposed the es- 
tablishment of new fraternities and 
the intensification of the Third 
Order idea. The effect of this great 
gathering in the metropolis of the 
New World was a vital one. It 
awakened a Third Order conscious- 
ness and brought about a more in- 
tensive training of Tertiaries and a 
more decided formation into a com- 
pact body for more efficient service 
of the Church. 

The year 1931 saw the Francis- 
can Tertiaries in San Francisco for 
a third National Convention. The 
theme of the various discussions 
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was “The Third Order and Catholic 
Action.” The term, Catholic Action, 
may be traced to the first encyclical 
of Pope Pius X. of saintly memory. 
Among other things that Pontiff 
wrote: 


“The times demand action; but 
only such action as wholeheartedly 
fosters the holy and complete ob- 
servance of the Divine Law and the 
precepts of the Church, the free and 
public profession of the true relig- 
ion, and the exercise of every kind 
of charity without any regard for 
personal gain” (Encyclical, “E Su- 
premi,” October 4, 1903). 


Worthy of remembrance are the 
words of the Most Rev. Bede Hess, 
O.F.M. Conv. (now Minister Gener- 
al of the Friars Minor Conventual) 
at this Convention. Speaking of the 
relation between the Third Order 
of St. Francis and Catholic Action, 
he said: 


“Catholic Action and the Third 
Order of St. Francis supplement 
each other. Catholic Action aims 
principally at the Christianization 
of public life. The Third Order aims 
at the reform of personal and pri- 
vate life.... 

“It is evident that Catholic Action 
and the Third Order of St. Francis 
go hand in hand, for the Third 
Order supplies the spirit, the dy- 
namic force, of this lay movement 
while Catholic Action furnishes the 
outlet for this spirit, the field of ac- 
tion for this dynamic force.” 


The fourth National Convention 
was held by the Tertiaries of the 
United States in the city of Louis- 
ville from October 5th to 8th, 1936. 
The theme on this occasion was 
“The Message of St. Francis for our 
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Times.” Bishops and _ prelates, 
priests and religious, lay men and 
lay women gathered from all sec- 
tions of the country in a spirit of 
Franciscan brotherhood. Their 
manifold purpose was made clear 
by the Franciscan Herald and 
Forum which at that time wrote: 


“ .. (Tertiaries) are gathering 
again under the banner of St. Fran- 
cis in the historic city of Louisville 
that . . . the ideals of the Third 
Order may again be set forth and 
its program of activity may be fur- 
ther developed in accordance with 
the principles enunciated in the 
thirteenth century by the Seraphic 
St. Francis, and emphasized by Holy 
Mother Church through a long line 
of Sovereign Pontiffs from that time 
to the present.” 


While disastrous events of World 
War II. were causing endless anxi- 


ety and solicitude, the fifth Nation- 
al Convention of the Third Order 
met in Pittsburgh on October 11-13, 
1941. Commemorating the twenti- 
eth anniversary of the Encyclical, 
“Sacra Propediem,” in which Pope 
Benedict XV. expressed his deep 
appreciation of the Franciscan 
Third Order, this Convention paid 
due homage also to the memory of 
its pontifical author. The Encycli- 
cal inspired the topic for discussion, 
“Christian Brotherhood as Illus- 
trated in the Charity of St. Francis.” 

No doubt, this was a timely topic 
considering that at the time broth- 
er was fighting against brother, na- 
tion against nation and the peace 
of Christ had been undermined in 
the Kingdom of Christ. The four 
Franciscan Generals at that time 
wrote a paternal letter to the par- 
ticipants in the Convention. Among 
other things they said: 
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“If Christian brotherhood is nec- 
essary in normal times, it is surely 
much more indispensable in these 
days of international conflict; and 
after the cessation of hostilities, it 
will demand heroic exertion in the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Burning with seraphic love 
of God, the Tertiaries must there- 
fore train themselves to pour forth 
thei: charity in relieving the dis- 
tress of their fellow men. 

“The spirit of Christian brother- 
hood leads to.a solution of the many 
intricate problems of our age with 
a view to diffusing itself and 
strengthening itself very earnestly 
with the proper formation and 
training of youth.” 


The spirit of Christian brother- 
hood of which Francis of Assisi was 
both champion and exemplar was 
beautifully explained and discussed 
at this Convention from rostrum 
and pulpit. Franciscan charity, fol- 
lowing the charity preached by the 
Savior, knows no bounds. Like the 
ocean it extends to all shores, re- 
gardless of nation and clime. Ter- 
tiaries left this Convention imbued 
with the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood and convinced of their aposto- 
late of charity among all. 

Last year (1947) the sixth Na- 
tional Convention of the Third 
Order met in Cincinnati from Aug- 
ust 10th to 12th; the subject under 
discussion was “Franciscanism: A 
Return to Christ through the Fam- 
ily.” Some time previous to the 
opening of the Convention, a Fran- 
ciscan Newsletter was issued by the 
Office of the National Secretary. 
Among the many recommendations 
made, the following are worthy of 
attention and appreciation. They 
manifest true Franciscan humility 
and a thoroughly Catholic spirit: 
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“As children of the humble St. 
Francis, realizing that human minds 
and means are as little adequate 
for the solution of human problems 
and the cure of human ills as they 
are for personal salvation: we rec- 
ognize the need of conciliating on 
ourselves and all mankind the grace 
and blessing of God in the manner 
our Rule directs: by lives in keep- 
ing with God’s pleasure... . 

“As followers of the Catholic St. 
Francis, helieving with him in the 
brotherhood of all men in God their 
common Creator and Father in the 
blood of Jesus Christ their common 


Savior, we aim by a personal pro- 
fession of peace and good will to 
counteract the pride and prejudice 
of race, nationalism and class which 
leads any group of people to set it- 
self against the other or hold itself 
aloof from any other, to the detri- 
ment of religion and patriotism 
alike.” 


Like all other Catholic Conven- 
tions, this latest of National Third 
Order Conventions proved another 
milestone in Catholic progress. 


Fr. MARCELLUS MANzo, O.F.M.Cap. 


== 


fon trouble actually is that we object less to grandeur of utterance 

than to what such grandeur represents; that our poets no longer 
like to speak of a ‘soul,’ for example, because they no longer believe 
in a soul; that they would prohibit reference to ‘truth and beauty’ 
because, far from accepting the glorious faith of John Keats, they 
are persuaded that both beauty and truth are fables. In the same 
way they do not aspire to what a former age has regarded as ‘nobility’ 
of sentiment, since they are persuaded that there is nobility neither 
in nature nor in man; they can only see the mote in the eye, the dust 
between them and the sunset, the mire at the rose’s root; and so they 
write only of the mote, the dust and the mire. 

—STANTON A. CoBLeNTz, in The Poetry Review (London). 


eaer is such a domination of the mind by arbitrary law and 
governments over so wide an area as to leave practically no place 
neutral and unaffected and free. The artist or writer who caters for 
the market, talks the language of the market and connives in the 
wide hypocrisies all about him, or else he embarks on a private lan- 
guage or style which always isolates him and often deceives him 
too. The Enemy stalks abroad in the most unexpected places and, 
of all his titles, that of Father of Lies is the most appropriate in 
the present stage of his operations. 
—Tue Eprror, in The Dublin Review (London), Spring, 1947 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


HE spaciousness of royalty blows 
out the sails of tragedy on heroic 
scale in this great play so seldom seen 
in our theater. Miss Cornell’s produc- 
tion, directed by her husband, Guthrie 
McClintic, is predominantly intelligent 
and true to Shakespeare with a grand 
and eloquent beauty. Shakespeare, 
himself, true to Plutarch down to curi- 
ously small detail, seems to have 
breathed deep of a period when 
three men ruled most of Europe and 
parts of Africa and Asia. “The third 
of the world is yours which with a 
snaffle you may pace easy!” exclaims 
Antony to Octavius. Antony is “levy- 
ing the kings o’ the earth to war,” says 
Octavius to his sister. “I, that with 
my sword quartered the world,” cries 
Antony. “His legs bestrid the ocean; 
his rear’d arm crested the world... 
in his livery walked crowns and 
crownets; realms and islands were as 
plates dropped from his pocket,” is 
Cleopatra’s high memory of her lord. 
When Antony and the Queen sat en- 
throned in golden chairs in the mar- 
ket place of Alexandria, Antony par- 
celed out the eastern Mediterranean: 
Cyprus he gave to his love, and Lydia; 
and to their children, Armenia, Media, 
Parthia, Phoenicia, Cilicia and Cyrene. 
The McClintics have staged the 
tragedy on this same roomy plane 
with a minimum of detail. The colon- 
nades of Rome, the Egyptian painted 
pillars are background to the scenes 
which travel between Africa, Italy, 
Asia Minor and Greece. Shifted with 
extraordinary celerity and _ stealth, 
these architectural signposts are as 
cogent to the imagination as were the 
very elaborate sets which in the last 
production of Antony and Cleopatra 
necessitated the mutilation of the text 
to fit the scenery. Now the wonder- 
fully intricate weaving of the narra- 
tive is strictly followed and Cleo- 
patra’s scenes come—as the play- 


wright intended them to come — be- 
tween the events of the world’s his- 
tory. 

Antony this time is Godfrey Tearle. 
It was his brother, Conway, who 
played Antony to Tallulah Bankhead. 
Handicapped to a certain curious ex- 
tent by his obtrusive resemblance to 
the late President Roosevelt, Tearle’s 
Antony expresses best the man “whom 
never the word no woman heard 
speak”; the magnificent lover; rev- 
elry’s master; as towering in vitality 
as extravagance; the “mine of bounty” 
to his friends. It is less easy to think 
of him as the impetuous soldier who 
shared all hardships with his troops. 
No doubt the wanton East had sapped 
his virility as it had his military acu- 
men but, as the splendor of the poetry 
mounts in the play, so does Shake- 
speare’s Antony progress in stature. 
The royalty of his generosity is shown 
after Actium when he bids his Cap- 
tains leave him and divide his treas- 
ure; his reaction to the betrayal of 
Enobarbus is ideally Christian—mak- 
ing the fault his own—“My fortunes 
have corrupted honest men.” Mr. 
Tearle’s Antony seems to stem com- 
pletely from the young Roman rake 
not the cadet who won quick promo- 
tion from Caesar after a Gallic cam- 
paign and who, as General, fought in 
the van at Pharsalia and Philippi. 
The interest of this dual personality 
makes one wonder why Antony has 
tempted so few actors; the play, as 
ss ae by Shakespeare, is clearly 

is. 

Cleopatra, however, has too dazzling 
a tradition and person to be thrust 
aside. Certainly she cannot be when 
played by a Cornell. Her first entrance 
—so soon after the rise of the curtain 
—seemed a complete transformation 
into a “tawny front” but from then on, 
she is less and less the gypsy; even 
her waywardness acquires some of 
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Cornell’s invincible dignity. Shake- 
speare has pictured her fickleness of 
mood with “infinite variety.” To An- 
tony she is all the variations from 
“Sweet Queen”; “Day o’ the World”; 
“Nightingale”; “my Warrior”; “great 
Fairy”; “Serpent of old Nile” to “Thou 
foul Egyptian”; only to summarize 
them all in the end in the royalty of 
“Egypt.” A “lass unparallel’d” is Char- 
mian’s requiem. But if Miss Cornell 
has made the “ribaudred nag of Egypt” 
more royal than her contemporary 
enemies would enjoy, she can remind 
her critics that Cleopatra came of a 
line who had ruled for nearly three 
hundred years and that she had 
charmed three of Rome’s greatest gen- 
tlemen. After all there have been other 
royal ladies who preserved their roy- 
alty at the loss of their virtue. Royalty 
and beauty—which may have been 
fading—are all of Cleopatra’s appeal. 
She is a cat, selfish and treacherous 
and only in the hour of his loss does 
she begin to appreciate Antony’s bet- 
ter qualities; reminds herself that his 
“bounty had no winter in it,” and 
stages in his memory a royal death. 
“IT am again for Cydnus to meet Mark 
Antony,” she cries before she applies 
the asp, and Cornell magnifies superbly 
the dramatic effect by dying, seated 
upright,/on a throne. 

Ralph Clanton brings to Octavius a 
clean-cut classic profile and proud 
poise suggestive of the future Augustan 
godhead and reeking of the cold am- 
bition so unmoved by the murder of 
Cicero. Ivan Simpson extracts some 
humor from the ancient Lepidus and, 
in a minor role, Douglass Watson 
caught the sympathy of the audience 
as Eros. But the Enobarbus of Kent 
Smith stood out as the most human. 
Square bearded veteran with grizzled 
hair, his comments on the passing 
scene are ripe with shrewd wit and 
his masculine appreciation of Cleo- 
patra give a new pungency to the 
time honored description of the meet- 
ing of Antony and the Queen at 
Cydnus. Instead of mere fine phrases, 
Smith makes the golden barge and its 
silver oars, the pretty girls and the 
dizzy perfumes seem more real than 
many a G.I.’s story. To take the 
rhetoric but not the poetry out of a 
famous classic excerpt is art. His de- 


spair after his betrayal of Antony 
foreshadows Judas. 

The décor for Antony and Cleopatra 
is by Leo Kerz; particularly success- 
ful in the meeting of the triumvirs in 
Rome and in the mausoleum. Valen- 
tina has designed nothing gaudy for 
the Queen but relied on characteristic 
head dresses with the graceful lines of 
simple dresses—most of which might 
have been worn today. Twice Miss 
Cornell appears with her own hair 
showing and once revives a fleeting 
memory of Joan. She dies in a vast 
rose red mantle with an Egyptian 
crown. The men are only allotted one 
uniform apiece; Antony is not per- 
mitted the Persian robes he affected in 
Alexandria nor is Octavius seen in a 
toga, but, since Octavius and his party 
are in blue, Pompey in green and An- 
tony in red, it simplifies party lines 
for the audience. 

The only cut comes at the close, the 
scene where Octavius visits Cleo- 
patra in the mausoleum and she fails 
to seduce him. It would have pro- 
longed the death scene quite a bit al- 
though it is there to accentuate the 
play’s theme of the contrast between 
the man whose will controls his de- 
sires and he whose desire is lord of 
his reason; between Antony to whom 
the moment was paramount and Octa- 
vius for whom each moment held the 
germ of the future. Says Enobarbus: 


“I see men’s judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes; and things 
outward 

Do draw the inward quality after 
them 

To suffer all alike.” 


World conqueror he might be but An- 
tony could not say “I am conqueror 
of myself.” 

Our gratitude to the McClintics for 
a great production.— At the Martin 
Beck. 


A STREETCAR NAMED Desire. — An 
obscene nightmare framed in_ the 
dingy browns of a dilapidated house 
of the Quarter in New Orleans. Once 
again both the interior and exterior 
are visible as in The Glass Menagerie, 
but this time it is the transparency 
of the back wall that shows the pas- 
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sersby. “Flores para los muertos’ is 
one of the haunting cries of the ven- 
dors. Another dim-witted girl but 
Blanche is not virginal. The music 
that tinkles in Blanche’s poor head 
also sounds to the audience. No 
mother but a sister, Stella, married to 
a china-smashing Polack. The horrors 
mount slowly, rather dreamily, with 
staccato and ugly realities. “I want 
to die in the clean seas,” cries Blanche. 
“J want to get into the clean air,” was 
my one desire. 

Tennessee Williams has genius but 
it needs purification. The acting has 
genius, too. Jessica Tandy as Blanche 
du Bois, the last of an old Huguenot 
family, a lily with a rotten calyx; 
Marlon Brando as Kowalski; Kim 
Hunter as Stella and Karl Malden as 
Mitch are all superb. Lucinda Ballard 
has caught the drama of the delicate 
dresses in the sordid set by Mielziner 
with its perfection of lighting. Elia 
Kazan has directed it all with uncanny 
prescience. 

The Streetcar Named Desire takes 
one on a trip that makes Medea seem 
like a pleasure ride—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


THE Goop Roap.—This is the musi- 
cal revue produced by Moral Re- 
Armament and presented by them for 
two weeks at the Coronet Theater as 
a gift to the public. There are 275 vol- 
unteers in the cast—farmers, business- 
men, housewives and workers, includ- 
ing 50 veterans, 68 representatives of 
European countries and many teen- 
agers. Professionally speaking, it is 
far in advance of The Forgotten Fac- 
tor, the play which is said to have 
been so successful among the coal 
miners in England where it is still 
playing. The Good Road is effectively 
staged, well rehearsed with gay mu- 
sic and a spirited company. 

Last winter at a private preview I 
saw a skeleton of some of the sketches 
used in Act. I. of this revue and was 
struck by the anomaly that though they 
all stressed the ideal of Christian fel- 
lowship, no mention was ever made 
of Christ. “We have some Mohamme- 
dan and Oriental friends,’ was one 
strangely equivocal explanation. In 
Act IL, there are now flashes of St. 
Joan and St. Francis with Archbishop 
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Stephen Langton heading the Barons 
at Runnymede, and St. Francis draws 
almost as much applause as Abraham 
Lincoln. Nothing as forthright as 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” is sung 
by the chorus but they end with “In 
God is our trust” in the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

The skit, “Materialism, Inc.,” is 
staged at the familiar Joos Ballet green 
table with reports coming in from 
Greed, Fear, Lust, etc., but Anyman 
escapes their wiles and finally finds 
himself on the Good Road where he is 
cheered by messages from _ great 
Americans and the saints and the last 
letter of a G.I. in Okinawa. 

There is an inspiring feeling of good 
fellowship in this M.R.A. revue, full as 
it is of happy wholesome faces, and 
that there is a need of such messages 
was evidenced by the crowds who 
waited outside the theater. All suc- 
cess to The Good Road on its travels! 


TRIAL BY Fire.— Blackfriars has 
found itself in a sound production of 
a significant play. The true and ter- 
rible story of the Negro family who 
died in the fire caused by a mysterious 
explosion in their home in California 
was written up by the Rev. George H. 
Dunne, S.J., in the Commonweal in 
1945. Father Dunne then dramatized 
the documented facts he had collect- 
ed, and Trial by Fire was given its 
premiére at the Los Angeles Theater 
Unit in 1946, where it was staged by 
Joseph Rice. Albert McCleery came 
down from Fordham to direct it for 
Blackfriars with memorable results. 

The theater is the County Court 
Room and the witnesses are scattered 
among the audience. As the District 
Attorney and Coroner carry on the 
inquest, there are flashbacks on the 
stage of the actual events. Roy John- 
son was a sensitive well educated man 
who felt so keenly racial restrictions 
that he had moved to France, but he 
and his wife were too thoroughly 
American to be happy as exiles and 
he had just bought five acres for a 
chicken farm well out in the country 
when the Vigilantes Committee warned 
him that he wasn’t wanted in that 
neighborhood. The F.B.I. agent he 
consulted assured him, however, that 
his fears were groundless so the John- 
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sons stayed on till one night, when 
they returned after a day’s shopping 
in the city, Johnson lit a lantern and 
the house went up in a blaze. 

The District Attorney is determined 
to keep all mention of threats or the 
Vigilantes off the record and cuts off 
short the testimony of the arson ex- 
pert, sent by a Negro Committee, who 
had found traces of gasoline on the 
earth round the bungalow. The state- 
ment extracted by the District Attor- 
ney from Johnson as he lay dying, 
gives the jury a welcome excuse for 
deciding that the fire was purely acci- 
dental and the case is closed. 

Father Dunne has written a charm- 
ing and tender idyl of the Johnsons and 
their little boy and girl with a caustic- 
ally scored contrast between Johnson 
quoting Péguy and the ungrammatical 
Sheriff who calls him a “nigger.” The 
stark tragedy is relieved by char- 
acterizations of the witnesses, so well 
cast by McCleery. Father Dunne has 
tempered cynicism with tenderness in 
action which moves forward with in- 
creasing intensity. I would prefer to 


close on the beautiful words of the 
Church at the burial instead of the 


satirical singing by the cast of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” but the au- 
thor is for hard punishment.—Black- 
friars, 316 West 57th Street. 


THE BALLET THEATER.—Lovely, ex- 
pert and gay, upholding both the 
beauty of the classic dance with a 
keen awareness of modern life and its 
cross patterns, the Ballet Theater is 
well on its way to becoming a cher- 
ished institution. The standard of per- 
fection, set at the start, has not been 
permitted to sag as was beautifully ap- 
parent in the latest Balanchine ballet, 
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Theme and Variations, set to Tchai- 
kovsky, with décor by Woodman 
Thompson. Stamped as a period piece 
with its nineteenth century backdrop, 
it is danced in the abbreviated “tutus” 
first worn in 1887, and besides the pre- 
miére danseuse and her partners there 
are four ballerinas and a full corps de 
ballet. Balanchine combinations are 
never for neophytes but in this the 
crisp precision of the entire company 
is particularly admirable. Daintiness 
is the keynote of the opening numbers 
and then, at the close of one of 
Alonzo’s delicate adagios, there is a 
suddenly exciting entrance of the bal- 
lerinas, each with a partner, followed 
by the corps de ballet similarly escort- 
ed, and the ballet closes brilliantly 
with the bright rose reds and greens of 
the men slashing across the pale pinks 
and violets of the girls. Theme and 
Variations is on the order of a lace 
paper valentine, the consummation of 
an art as artificial and perfected as 
porcelain figurines. 

It is to the credit of the Ballet Thea- 
ter that on the same program they can 
offer such a modernity as Lilac Gar- 
den with Tudor dancing in his own 
psychological dance study which Nora 
Kaye and Hugh Laing have made so 
much their own. Also that gay bit of 
foolery Interplay by Jerome Robbins 
which calls for so much good dancing. 

It is having the lighter ballets in 
their repertoire which lends so much 
variety to Ballet Theater when they 
can balance the tragic loveliness of 
Romeo and Juliet with the jollity of 
Fancy Free and the somberness of 
Pillar of Fire with the farcing of Helen 
of Troy. We hope that our readers 
will remember that Ballet Theater 
surpasses other companies. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Celeste Holm returns 
for three weeks to the cast at the St. 
James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TuRTLE. — The 
comedy which so subtly betrays moral 
standards.—At the Hudson. 


December 
Harvey. — Still filling the Forty- 
eighth Street. 
March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce of 
the racketeer who educates his girl 
and ends his racket.—At the Lyceum. 
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June 


CaLL Me MisTer.—Last weeks of the 
gay revue by ex-service men and girls. 
—At the Plymouth. 


July 


ANNIE GET Your GuNn.—Ethel Mer- 
man singing Berlin songs.—At the Im- 
perial. 


December 


Happy BirtHpay.—Helen Hayes car- 
ries a farce set in a barroom in New- 
ark.—At the Broadhurst. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW.—Unusual musi- 
cale about a leprechaun in “Missi- 
tucky” which London didn’t find 
amusing.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


JoHn Loves Mary.—Very light com- 
edy by the author of Dear Ruth.—At 
the Music Boz. 


BuRLESQUE.—Bert Lahr in an old 
comedy—neither to my liking.—At the 
Belasco. 

April 


BriGADOON. — Highly imaginative 
musicale of the Highlands with dances 
by De Mille. Received Critics’ Award. 
—At the Ziegfeld. 


June 


A YounG MAN’s Fancy.—Very silly 
farce about a co-ed camp for juniors. 
—At the Cort. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—A great deal of 
entertainment for the money.—At the 
Center. 


November 


ALLEGRO. — Ballet- musicale by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein with dances 
by De Mille, décor by Mielziner. Act 
Lis better than Act II. Good clean 
Americana.—At the Majestic. 


_THE Hetress. — Interesting adapta- 
tion of Henry James’s Washington 
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Square with a fine performance by 
Wendy Hiller. Basil Rathbone and 
Patricia Collinge are also in the ex- 
cellent cast.—At the Biltmore. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. — Brilliant re- 
vival by Maurice Evans at his best as 
John Tanner. Something not to be 
missed.—At the Alvin. 


CoMMAND DeEcision.—Except for the 
profanity, we recommend this poign- 
ant drama of the Air Force written 
from the Generals’ viewpoint in which 
Paul Kelly is now starred.—At the 
Fulton. 


HicH Button SHoES.—Gay musicale 
set in New Jersey with the now famous 
Mack Sennett ballet by Jerome Rob- 
bins. A hit at the Shubert. 


Music 1n My Heart.—Old-fashioned 
operetta based on Tchaikovsky’s life 
with his music. Elaborate settings and 
good voices.—At the Adelphi. 


December 


MEDEA. — Superb performance by 
Judith Anderson with Dennis King 
now taking the place of Gielgud as 
Jason. Robinson Jeffers wrote a new 
version of Euripides’ tragedy for Miss 
Anderson. They are both to be con- 
gratulated.—At the National. 


THE WINSLOW Boy. — Rattigan’s 
dramatization of the Archer-Shee case 
is pregnant with the rights of the in- 
dividual against the state although it 
concerns a schoolboy and a postal or- 
der for six shillings. The cast is direct 
from London and couldn’t be better. 
—At the Empire. 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS.—A modern 
morality in which Priestley answers 
the cry, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
with tense effect and a startling last 
curtain.—At the Booth. 


For Love on Money.—Cursed with 
vulgar lines and blessed by the debut 
of June Lockhart.—At the Henry Mil- 
ler. 
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A Saint Faces CALUMNY 


THE figure of a spider’s web, com- 
monplace as it is, fits the Palace of 
Placidia at Pera [near Constantinople] 
at this time. There sat the archbishop 
of Alexandria [Theophilus] spinning 
a web of intrigue and calumny in 
which to entangle the archbishop of 
Constantinople [St. John Chrysostom] 
and bring him down. Thither, if they 
had not joined him already, came other 
disaffected bishops; .. . thither came, 
too, the lower clergy and monks whom 
Chrysostom’s reforms had disturbed in 
their easy ways, and the laity, men 
and women, whom he had offended 
by his uncompromising justice and 
calls to godly living. Theophilus gave 
pleasant dinners, made valuable pres- 
ents with tact and discretion, flattered 
here, sympathized there. An auxiliary 
rendezvous was the house of the wid- 
ow Eugraphia, friend of the empress, 
which had always been a centre of 
opposition to Chrysostom. Here old 
grievances were revived, malicious 
gossip turned into assured fact, and 
ammunition of all kinds prepared for 
the use of Theophilus. It took him 
only three weeks to ensure that the 
complaints of the Nitrian monks would 
not be pressed against him, and to 
build up a powerful and united party 
against Chrysostom. 

His undertaking was made less dif- 
ficult by Chrysostom himself, who ap- 
pears to have done little or nothing to 
counteract the plotting of his enemies 
and was deterred from pursuing the 
trial of Theophilus by canonical scru- 
ples. Forty or so bishops from various 
parts had assembled in Constanti- 
nople for this enquiry, and the em- 
peror directed Chrysostom to preside 
over and conduct it. But Chrysos- 
tom asked to be excused: he did not 
wish, he said, to appear disrespectful 
to his brother of Alexandria, and more- 
over the canons forbade him to inter- 
fere in the affairs of another metro- 


politan church. ... Chrysostom shrank 
from precipitating what would have 
been virtually a state of open schism. 

This refusal had probably been fore- 
seen and awaited by the astute The- 
ophilus, and directly it was made pub- 
lic he declared himself openly. He 
had withdrawn with his following 
across the Bosphorus and established 
himself near Chalcedon in a country 
house called The Oak, where he would 
be safe from the expected fury of the 
people of Constantinople. He affected 
to believe that, since no one had come 
forward to accuse him, he was equiv- 
alently declared innocent, and he now 
himself became the accuser, in respect 
of a number of charges against the 
archbishop of Constantinople. 

The bishops who had come to Con- 
stantinople for the trial of Theophilus 
were sitting in the dining hall of the 
archbishop’s house, discussing how it 
was that a man who had been ordered 
to appear as a culprit had come with 
a great following and been able to 
change the minds of patricians and 
magistrates and even of many of the 
clergy. Suddenly Chrysostom turned 
to them and said, “Pray for me, breth- 
ren. And if you love Christ let no one 
of you leave his see on my account, 
for I am ready to be sacrificed and my 
time is at hand. Like He who spoke 
those words I see that I am soon to 
give up my life; I know Satan’s ways, 
and he will not stand my preaching 
against him any longer. May you all 
find mercy, and remember me in your 
prayers.” 

Many burst into tears and came up 
to kiss Chrysostom before dispersing 
to their lodgings, but he stopped them. 
“Sit down,” he said, “and do not weep, 
for it unnerves me. Remember what 
I have said to you so often, that earthly 
life is like a journey, and both the 
good and the bad in it are only pass- 
ing; the time of this world is as it 
were a market: we buy and sell, and 
then we go away. Are we better than 
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the patriarchs and the prophets and 
the apostles, that this life should re- 
main with us forever?” 

“No,” replied someone, “but what 
we are concerned about is the bereave- 
ment of the Church, the disregard for 
the sacred canons, the ambition of 
godless men who snatch at high offices, 
the terrible state of the destitute, the 
loss of true teaching. . . .” Chrysos- 
tom stopped him, striking the palm of 
his left hand with the forefinger of 
his right as he was wont to do when he 
was considering. “That is enough, 
brother,” he said. “As I was saying, 
do not give up your churches, for the 
teaching office did not begin with me 
and it does not end with me,” and he 
went on to remind them how in his- 
tory one prophet or apostle had al- 


ways been succeeded by another. 

From St. John Chrysostom: The Voice of 
Gold. By Donatp ATrwaTER (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co.), 1939. 
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Tue ScotrisH Room 


Tue Scottish Room is going to be 


painted at the beginning of the holi- 


days. Walls soft green—colour of a 
thistle leaf; frieze and ceiling very 
deep cream; woodwork old oak col- 
our; net “Screens” half way up the 
windows, of thistle-purple net. There 
are to be, in the three big windows, 
deep window-seats, and at the ends of 
them will be cushions which I am at 
present working out. The material is 
soft canvas, natural colour, pattern en- 
closed, and on them will be, partly ap- 
pliquéd in fadeless linen and partly 
embroidered, the arms of some of the 
Burghs of Scotland. Cupar has the 
most lovely lion rampant, lean and 
curly, which will be done in rose-red 
linen, outlined with black—a heavy 
line. Newburgh has a great St. An- 
drew’s Cross right across it, with a big 
thistle super-imposed in the centre. 
The cross is to be darkish, rich blue, 
and the thistle, purple and lightish 
green. The third pair are to have the 
arms of Queensferry (Queen Mar- 
garet’s, really), a foliated cross with 
five “martlets” round about it. The 
cross is to be lightish blue, and the 
conventionalized birds, golden brown. 
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All these colours, carefully chosen, 
blend beautifully. (It would be so 
easy for them not to.) The National 
Committee is providing beautiful sepia 
prints of any of the portraits I want 
from the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. These I am mounting on very 
deep cream hammered boards (un- 
even surface) with a rather wide mar- 
gin, and an inscription at the foot 
with particulars of the picture, and 
they are being framed in narrow dark 
brown, very pretty, simple moulding. 
N. C. pays also for the framing! They 
will go all round the room at a small 
distance above the booksheives, which 
are about level with my shoulders, or 
a little under. We have also got a 
lovely coloured print of Pettie’s 
“Prince Charlie,” about 25 ins. by 20. 
That is also framed, in a wide frame 
of dark oak, with a gold moulding in- 
side. The N. C. is giving furniture, as 
they are greatly interested in the ex- 
ploit, and think it profoundly educa- 
tional—which it is, for Scottish stu- 
dents. Everyone who comes wants to 
see it, though at present there is noth- 
ing to see. We are getting some lovely 
books. 

—From Mother F. A. Forbes: Letters and 


Memoir. By G. L. SHem (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1946). 
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WANTED: A SAINT 


LIKE his Divine Master, the Arch- 
bishop was moved with pity for the 
multitude. It seemed small wonder to 
him that those who had Faith wanted 
a saint of their own. One who was one 
of themselves, who was close to them, 
living their life in their day. Not one 
of the great but one of the least, not 
one of the élite but one of the multi- 
tude, one who knew the same nagging 
cares, the same haunting fears, the 
same incessant temptations as they did, 
and yet believed in the Fatherhood of 
God. One who was subjected to the 
same exploitation and greed as they 
were, to the same disillusionment and 
betrayal, and who yet believed in 
the Communion of men. One whose 
clothes smelt as theirs smelt, and were 
worn to the same grotesque shapes as 
theirs were worn to—the sad, sagging 
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shapes of original sin—and who yet 
believed that this life is a putting on 
of Christ, like a garment. One who 
shared the dullness of their thoughts, 
the weariness of their minds, the 
feebleness of their loves, and yet be- 
lieved that the Holy Spirit is at home 
in man’s soul. One who shared their 
need for the comfort of sensuality, the 
drag downwards into the warm dark- 
ness at the root of their being, and 
who yet kissed, in the dust of the com- 
mon street, the print of the feet that 
shone like snow upon Tabor. One who 
shared the wearing monotony of their 
poverty, and yet would crack the walls 
of materialism that they had built 
around themselves and let in the Light 
of Glory. 

“That is what they need,” said the 
Archbishop, and he spoke aloud to the 
darkening room, “a saint. I would like 
to give the people a saint.” ... 

He turned and looked at the cathe- 
dral, the shrine of the silent Host, and 
for him the symbol of the Church. He, 
like Monsignor Frayne, thought of the 
Church as his mother, and as the 
mother of the whole’ world; but for 
him there was no cause of anxiety in 
her illimitable variety; she was both 
peasant and queen, a queen crowned 
with stars, who wore her jeweled cope 
over her peasant’s frock and her wide 
apron, a mother who must wash her 
children with her own hands in the 
shining waters of Baptism and absolu- 
tion, who must feed them at her table 
on the living Bread and the water of 
Life, who must close their eyes with 
her own firm, pitiful fingers for the 
little sleep between death and resur- 
rection. 

It was part of her wisdom that the 
glory of the saints is secret, that we 
on earth see their tears, their struggle, 
their wounds, the old clothes they have 
left off, and their bones; that she cher- 
ishes their bones as a mother cherishes 
her children’s milk teeth, when the 
children have grown to manhood, be- 
cause they remind her that once they 
were little and weak and were fed at 
her breast. Part of her illimitable wis- 
dom that we must ask a miracle of 
every new saint, that to prove that they 
are at God’s side they must reach a 
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hand through the cloud to alleviate our 
sorrow. The sign of their glory, a 
touch of love in the darkness. 

The people had all gone and the 
streets were empty; twilight drained 
out of the sky, and the cathedral be- 
came a vast silhouette, dark against 
silver emptiness. 

The Archbishop remained standing 
still by the window, his shoulders 
bowed as if he actually felt the weight 
of the world’s sorrow heavy upon 
them. The ring on his finger glowed 
like a drop of blood. 

Above the tower the beauty of the 
world gathered to a single star that 
shone over London like the Star of 
Bethlehem. 


—From The Dry Wood. By Carytt Hovse- 
LANDER (New York: Sheed & Ward). 1947. 
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A PERPETUAL ADVENTURE 


WHEN the fit reader has battered his 
way through the barricades of style, 
convention, fashion, eccentricity, reti- 
cence, subterfuge and exhibitionism, 
he has still to fight his last and per- 
haps his greatest battle with words. 
Every word may be a barrier or a pit- 
fall because each has a life of its own 
which in turn, like a book, has been 
coloured and conditioned by its own 
experiences and the experiences of 
others. This mutability alone makes 
sensitiveness to word-values as neces- 
sary to the reader as it is to the writer, 
and reading a perpetual adventure. 

Words are commonly looked upon 
as the raw material of literature, but 
they are far more than that: they are 
keys with which we unlock doors of 
imagination and knowledge, and if 
writers use the wrong, or the misshapen 
word, or readers misinterpret the right 
word, the keys will not function and 
may even break in the lock! Bad 
writing is marked not only by a loose 
or shallow handling of words, but by 
the use of faded words, woolly abstract 
nouns and work-shy verbs, or words 
which have a literary instead of a 
functional recognition. Slang is more 
reliable than genteel jargon, but much 
depends upon the user, words, like 
colours, being affected by the com- 
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pany they keep. The desire to be cor- 
rect, polite, respectable is more likely 
to achieve vulgarity than the accept- 
ance of what is strong, coarse and of 
common usage. But if the vulgarisa- 
tion of words means the devaluation 
or watering of language, their techni- 
cal appreciation can be so over-empha- 
sised as to destroy vitality as well as 
charm. The corrective is to add affec- 
tion to observation, for words, like peo- 
ple or animals, respond to personal 
devotion, they reward care and friend- 
ship with richer meanings and so 
move us with deeper pleasure and finer 
attachments. 

At the same time, words remain and 
will always remain adventurous sym- 
bols of expression, because they are 
the most intractable of the raw mate- 
rials of an art, and with the exception 
of those which are purely functional 
words such as prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and the definite and indefinite 
articles, they rarely, if ever, retain 
their objectivity for long. They have 
wills of their own and a habit of break- 
ing away from their families and strik- 


RITICISM, as has been said, is part of a whole. 
ment” by a fatigued managing editor who cannot understand how 


anyone wants to do book reviews. 
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ing out for themselves. They are as 
moody as prima donnas and as plastic 
as putty, and cannot be relied upon to 
mean the same thing at different times 
or to different people at the same time, 
and they vary not only in meaning but 
in construction and pronunciation. 
They “move and change, they wax 
and wane, they wither and burgeon; 
from age to age, from place to place, 
from mouth to mouth, they are never 
at a stay. They take on colour, inten- 
sity, and vivacity from infection of 
neighbourhood; the same word is of 
several shapes and diverse imports in 
one and the same sentence; they de- 
pend on the building they compose for 
the very chemistry of the stuff that 
composes them.” This innate mutabil- 
ity exposes them to the vagaries of 
fashion and plays up to the fickle 
whims of a restless age so that familiar 
vocabularies can scarcely be relied up- 
on to stay put from one season to an- 
other. 


—From The Reading of Books. By Hotsroox 
Jackson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
1947. 


It is not an “assign- 


It is not a “job,” or a way of syndi- 


cating snippets, an attempt to make books into spot news, or a tie-in with 
the advertising department. It pertains to these secondary activities, but 
only because such are contemporary working conditions. The idealist 
who despairs of “the whole thing,” and looks to a little review, a little 
theater, a little colony, as better for himself and his art than having com- 
merce with the Great Public, may agreeably avoid the banal, fraternal, 
heterogeneous multitude, but he also gives up wholeness as a citizen. And 
if aristocracy has a meaning it does not reside in withdrawing from the 
inferior mass. It lies in the virtue of superior natures to appeal on their 
own level to those who are under the press of circumstance. Aristocracy 
cannot cheapen itself. Neither can it abdicate. To shrink from the world 
is to wither the heart. 


—From On Judging Books, By Francis Hacxetr (John Day Co.). 
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A QUESTION OF INTEGRATION 


Any work that undertakes the re- 
ligious education or the social eleva- 
tion of the Negro is doomed to failure 
if it does not in some way tend to in- 
tegrate the Negro into the larger life 
of the nation and the Church. It is 
doomed for several reasons. First of all, 
if such an integration is not attempted 
by the religious teacher, if he is not 
interested in it and neglects it and 
shows himself cold to the aspiration for 
advancement of his status and a libera- 
tion from the abnormalities which at- 
tend his civic and social condition, he 
will infallibly be conscious of the con- 
tradiction between such an attitude 
in the teaching itself and the Church. 

“It should be strictly emphasized 
that nothing can be done to help the 
Negro child, in the sense of widespread 
social engineering, until his family 
has a chance to obtain a job, a living 
wage, a political voice, and an ade- 
quate education for its children. The 
problems of illegitimacy, delinquency, 
and desertion, which are tremendously 
more widespread in the Negro than in 
the white group, are certainly directly 
related to the economic and social dis- 
abilities of the Negro family (as a sys- 
tematically subordinated group)” (R. 
L. Sutherland, Color, Class and Person- 
ality, p. 67). 

“The hopes and ambition of many 
Negro youths and the roles which they 
expect to play are defined by the cul- 
ture of the Negro world itself. This 
assimilation to the Negro world does 
not mean, however, that there is an 
altogether different set of values from 
those found in the white world. There 
is mainly a difference of emphasis r 
one might say that values in the white 
world are refracted through Negro cul- 
ture. This undoubtedly affects the per- 
sonality of Negro youth” (Jbid., p. 62, 
quoted from E. Franklin Frazier). 

Students of the U. S. home-mission 
problem have frequently observed that 


one of the reasons for the comparative 
paucity of conversions of Negroes to 
the Catholic Faith throughout the 
United States as a whole has been the 
absence of a widely and clearly devel- 
oped program of integration into the 
life of the nation and the life of the 
Church. 

This is particularly urgent in view 
of the active campaign being made by 
Communism in behalf of the Negro’s 
political and social equality. The Com- 
munist line, as in so many other mat- 
ters, is not to present a clear-cut and 
thoroughly worked out plan for social 
and political integration but rather to 
proceed by emphasizing grievances, 
creating dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions and making sudden and 
drastic demands when there is little 
possibility of obtaining the same. Out 
of this situation has developed the 
movement for interracial justice in the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 
It is not a question of merely aiding 
the Negro or adjusting him to the sur- 
rounding population but of the posi- 
tive development of an_ interracial 
idea. The interracial movement has 
developed as one of the major Cath- 
olic movements in the United States. 
It is the exemplification in practice in 
very concrete instances of the teach- 
ing of the Church on the most fun- 
damental doctrines of the unity of the 
human race and the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the fellowship of all mem- 
bers in the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the responsibility of the individ- 
ual for the spread and triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The interracial movement has a two- 
fold aspect, one negative and one posi- 
tive. Its negative aspect is that of pro- 
test against error and combating preju- 
dice, discrimination and other abuses. 
Its positive aspect is the cultivation 
of a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
aid in following the sublime spiritual 
ideal. 

However, just as the religious edu- 
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cation of the Negro will have little 
effect if it is not accompanied with an 
effort to integrate him into the relig- 
ious and civic life of the country, so 
too this work of integration demands, 
as I have said, the accompanying task 
of the elevation of the race itself from 
social and religious retardation. 
—Joun La Farce, SJ., in Lumen Vitae 
(Brussels), No. 1., Vol. II., 1947. 
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CHURCH AND POLITICS 


THE members of the [Allied] Con- 
trol Commission, the British and the 
Americans, both come from countries 
with no tradition of confessional activ- 
ity in politics. They begin with a bias 
against it, such as Europeans have not 
got, for in European history there has 
never been the idea that the State will 
not take up a definite attitude for or 
against confessional belief. The anti- 
Christian Marxist had a great advan- 
tage in the first phase of the occupa- 
tion, when he could talk about dis- 
couraging the illegitimate activity of 
the Churches in politics and leave out 
of sight his own intention to use the 
State education system to inculcate un- 
belief. In spite of the “parents’ refer- 
endum” of last March, when the Cath- 
olic parents voted 98 per cent for con- 
fessional schools, and the Evangelical 
parents were also in the main strongly 
in favour of them, they have not in 
fact been generally reinstated. The 
reasons given—lack of premises, the 
enormous increase in numbers of chil- 
dren on account of the refugees from 
the East, and the lack of de-Nazified 
teachers—valid enough in themselves, 
all play into the hands of the SPD 
[Social Democratic Party]. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, for example, 
where the refugee problem is greatest, 
and where thousands of Catholic chil- 
dren are now living, the schools have 
a very reduced form of simultaneous 
religious instruction, one hour or two 
hours a week; something which the 
Lutherans accepted and the Catholics 
then had to take. But as the pressure 
from the Russian zone grows, seeking 
to build on a materialist foundation 
and to give the Germans of the South 
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and West a more and more hostile 
mentality towards Britain and Amer- 
ica, more and more British officials 
are coming to realize that the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, rather than 
the Social Democratic Party, are the 
agencies which it is elementary com- 
mon sense to fortify. 

At long last justice is being done to 
the anti-Nazi record of the Bishops and 
clergy, even if it is still felt that the 
laity ought to have been more or- 
ganized and effective—although those 
who make this criticism cannot logi- 
cally complain if the Bishops main- 
tain their independence towards the 
governing Power today, or if they seek 
now to build strong organizations for 
the faithful. Still far too common is 
the attitude of mind which will criti- 
cize the Church for not being suffi- 
ciently political under and against Hit- 
ler, and will at the same time accept 
the Marxist contention that the Church 
should keep away from politics, have 
nothing to say to Governments, and be 
fully satisfied if its churches are left 
open for its services. This issue will 
become very real if a German Govern- 
ment is created for Western and South- 
ern Germany, with the allies remain- 
ing in the background in Military Oc- 
cupation. For a great deal will then 
depend on how the allies view the 
demarcation line between properly po- 
litical and properly religious activities. 
And no one who has seen the Germans 
today can fail to see that the British 
would be making an immense mistake 
if they were to behave as though na- 
tional feeling and secular democratic 
convictions are the only proper atti- 
tudes to be expressed in public life. 

What the Germans need above all is 
to feel that they belong, that they are 
not cast off and expelled from civ- 
ilized society. The German Catholics, 
through their membership of the 
Church Universal, have a source of 
strength and comfort denied to other 
Germans of national confessions or of 
none. I often had the experience, after 
the ice had been broken, of Germans 
who said they had been advised by 
their friends not to talk to me until 
they heard I was a Catholic, because 
then they were told, “Ah, that will be 
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different, a Catholic will not deceive 
you and will be straight with you.” 
All Germans need help and encour- 
agement to renew all their contacts 
with the outside world, but no con- 
tacts are more important than the di- 
rect and personal ones, face to face, 
which can only come by personal vis- 
its, by that meeting between human 
beings which can alone break down 
the cynicism and scepticism with 
which the printed and the broadcast 


word is all too commonly received. 

—From a Correspondent Lately Returned 
from Germany, in The Tablet (London), Nov. 
8, 1947. 
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Tue Point aT Issuz 


Nosopy today is quite so simple as 
to believe any more that greater tech- 
nical skill necessarily makes for great- 
er happiness or that intensification of 
knowledge in itself produces a perfect 
human society. 

The cure of our ills by purely ex- 
ternal methods therefore seems impos- 
sible; so impossible that even a non- 
Catholic might perhaps dare, without 
after all exposing himself to too much 
ridicule, to consider the alternative ex- 
planation put forward long, long ago, 
in the third chapter of Genesis. There, 
in very simple language, the profound 
truth is set forth that evil came to beset 
man, not by external human forces and 
circumstances, but by man himself 
making an interior evil choice and de- 
ciding that it was preferable to gratify 
one’s senses than to obey God. But I 
am here not concerned about the rela- 
tive merits of the Catholic dogma of 
original sin and of the pelagian, rous- 
seauesque and marxist dogma of evil 
being purely environmental. We live 
in an age of amazing credulity and 
there will continue to be no lack of 
credulous persons who will believe 
the wish-fancies of the externalists, 
whether political or economic. Those 
of us who prefer faith to credulity will 
still prefer the internalist account 
given in Genesis 3—which throws the 
responsibility upon every one of us— 
as rather uncomfortable to be sure but 
for all that inescapably true. 

The point I would make is that as 


long as there are Communists and Lib- 
erals on the one hand, and Catholics 
on the other, it would facilitate our 
common future if on both sides it were 
realized that what divides us is not a 
political or economic theory. Cath- 
olics have always contended that the 
ever-changing political and economic 
environment of man should be such 
as to make it easy and not difficult for 
him to be virtuous, and therefore they 
should gladly discuss the pro and con 
of any proposed measures, political or 
economic, Liberal or Socialist, on their 
purely political or economic merits. 
The great mistake Catholics have made 
so often in the past was to oppose 
Communism and Liberalism not on 
that plane but as Catholics. This has 
naturally led Liberals to identify Cath- 
olics with Tory Reactionaries, and 
Communists to identify them with 
High Finance Capitalists. Where we 
differ fundamentally and where Cath- 
olics cannot but be intransigent is in 
the contradictory ideologies concern- 
ing evil. In this realm of eternal veri- 
ties we, as Catholics, cannot compro- 
mise. Non Possumus. 

But when it comes to practical meas- 
ures to be taken in a world of contin- 
gency nothing prevents us from ap- 
proaching, as citizens, fellow citizens 
of our nation or of our world on the 
best means to be taken to cope with 
specific ills. We may still, on purely 
economic grounds, conclude that a cer- 
tain measure implying collectivization 
is to be opposed, or that another one 
abandoning controls is, on purely po- 
litical grounds, undesirable: but let us, 
for heaven’s sake, discipline ourselves 
into saying and thinking that we re- 
ject these measures because they seem 
technically unsound, but not because 
they are anti-Catholic or “Communist” 
or “Radical”; and on the other hand, 
when we plead for U.N.O., let us not 
fall ourselves into the mistake of think- 
ing that, if only we constructed a per- 
fect international body, we could get 
rid of all international ills. 

A little more emphasis on the doc- 
trine of original sin would, I suggest, 
not come amiss to any of us. 


—H. C. E. Zacnanias, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November, 1947. 
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Recent Events 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP RYAN 


THe Most Rev. James H. Ryan, 
Archbishop of Omaha, Neb., died sud- 
denly November 23d, of a heart attack, 
brought on by chronic asthma. For 
years he had been a leader in the fieid 
of Catholic education in this country. 

James Hugh Ryan was born Decem- 
ber 15, 1886, in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
attended Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh and the North American College 
in Rome, where he was ordained with 
a special dispensation at the age of 
twenty-two, on June 5, 1909. On his 
return to the United States Father 
Ryan taught psychology at the College 
of Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Terra 
Haute, Ind., and was president of that 
college 1920-1921. In the following 
year he was appointed professor of 
philosophy at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., and in 1928 was 
named rector of the University, a post 
which he held until 1935. Two years 
previously he had been consecrated 
Titular Bishop of Modera. Archbishop 
Ryan had long been identified with 
the work of the NCWC where he 
served as executive secretary of the 
Department of Education. At the time 
of his death he held the post of Epis- 
copal Chairman of this department, to 
which office he had been re-named at 
the annual meeting of the Bishops in 
Washington from which he had re- 
turned less than a week before his 
fatal illness. 

Archbishop Ryan was a recognized 
authority on international questions. 
He had advocated American diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican and 
had defended President Roosevelt’s 
appointment of Myron C. Taylor as 
his personal representative to the 
Pope. He was well known for his out- 
spokenness and, as early as 1938, he 
had condemned what he termed the 
“sadistic barbarism” of the Nazis. He 
also rebuked Father Coughlin for de- 
scribing President Roosevelt as “anti- 
God” and in 1940 he endorsed military 


conscription, urging the United States 
to “prepare itself now for its destiny.” 
In 1939, at the President’s request, he 
toured South America to seek “a closer 
cultural relationship between the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere.” 

In 1941-1942 Archbishop Ryan was 
a member of the Special Bishops’ Com- 
mittee on the Pope’s Peace Points and 
in 1943 he was elected to the admin- 
istrative board of the NCWC. He was 
a delegate to the sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy and was a fel- 
low of the Medieval Academy of Amer- 
ica, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the American Geo- 
graphical Society. Archbishop Ryan 
was the author of Directory of Catho- 
lic Colleges and Schools (1921), A 
Catechism of Catholic Education 
(1922), An Introduction to Philoso- 
phy (1924), The Encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI. (1927) and The Peace Points 
of Pope Pius XII. (1942). He was the 
editor of New Scholasticism and a 
member of the editorial board of 
Speculum. 

May the soul of this great prelate 
rest in peace! 


> 
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NEw APPOINTMENTS 


THE late Most Rev. Michael J. Cur- 
ley, who died last May, had presided 
over the Archdioceses of Baltimore and 
Washington. Early in December it 
was announced that separate appoint- 
ments had been made to these two 
Sees: the Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, who has been Bishop of 
Providence, R. I., since 1934, is to be 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, and the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle 
has been named Archbishop of Wash- 
ington and Chancellor of the Catho- 
lic University. At the same time it 
was announced that the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Albert R. Zuroweste of East St. 
Louis, [ll., had been appointed Bishop 
of Belleville, Ill., and that the Right 
Rev. Louis J. Reicher of Galveston 
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had been named first Bishop of the 
new Diocese of Austin, Texas. The 
Right Rev. Msgr. Wendelin J. Nold of 
Dallas was named Titular Bishop of 
Sasima and Coadjutor Bishop, with the 
right of succession, to Bishop Christo- 
pher E. Byrne of Galveston, Texas. 

Archbishop-elect O’Boyle was born 
in Scranton, Pa., in 1896, and became 
a priest in the Archdiocese of New 
York. He was director of the Mission 
of the Immaculate Virgin at Mount 
Loretto, Staten Island. In 1943 he was 
appointed director of the War Relief 
Services of the NCWC. Last year he 
was named executive director of Cath- 
olic Charities of New York, succeeding 
the late Monsignor Keegan. The new 
separate Archdiocese of Washington 
will embrace the District of Columbia 
and five counties of Maryland, which 
are being detached from the Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore. 

The appointment of a Bishop to the 
new Diocese of Austin, Texas, is of 
special interest to the Paulist Fathers, 
because they have been there since 
1908. In that year the Paulists were 
asked to establish a Newman Club for 
the Catholic students at the State Uni- 


versity of Texas and they built St. 
Austin’s Chapel as a parish church. 
Plans are now under way to build a 
new church in Austin. 


~~ 
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ENCYCLICAL “MEDIATOR DEY” 


Pore Pius XII. on November 29th, 
issued an Encyclical entitled “Media- 
tor Dei,” dealing exclusively with di- 
vine worship. It is divided into four 
main parts: (1) the origin, nature and 
development of the liturgy; (2) wor- 
ship of the Blessed Sacrament, nature 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, participa- 
tion by the laity in the Mass and Holy 
Communion. The chapters of this sec- 
tion also contain an exhaustive exposi- 
tion of dogmatic proofs; (3) the Di- 
vine Office and the Liturgical year, 
the cycle of feasts showing the pres- 
ence in the liturgy of the mysteries of 
Redemption; (4) a pastoral exhorta- 
tion to meditation, examination of con- 
science, retreats, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, novenas and observance 
of months honoring the Sacred Heart 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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The Encyclical makes it clear that 
it is unnecessary to subject these lat- 
ter devotions to the rigorous discipline 
of liturgical rules, but that they should 
nevertheless be imbued with the lit- 
urgical spirit. In the Encyclical of 
1943 on the “Mystical Body,” Pope 
Pius treated of the internal life and 
the dogmatic foundation of the Church. 
The new Encyclical propounds the 
true doctrine regarding liturgical pre- 
scriptions and inculcates their exact 
observance. 

The Encyclical urges the clergy and 
the laity to the apostolate of the lit- 
urgy with respect to proper mainte- 
nance of churches, Gregorian Chant, 
the wider use of congregational sing- 
ing, the instruction of seminarians and 
laity in the liturgy, and the place of 
architecture, sculpture and music in 
the service of piety and devotion. It 
recommends in a special manner the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
which, the Holy Father says, have 
proved wonderfully efficacious in re- 
newal of the spirit. 

A warning is sounded against ex- 
aggerations. Although addressed to 
the whole Church, the Encyclical 
speaks almost exclusively of the Latin 
liturgy and points out that the Liturgi- 
cal Movement of recent years has not 
always been kept within proper lim- 
its and has caused various reactions, 
particularly among those opposed to 
any liturgical innovations. This state 
of affairs, the Supreme Pontiff ob- 
serves, has been dangerous to char- 
ity and unity within the Church. In 
this Encyclical Pope Pius aims at 
arousing the indolent and those who 
are fearful of any sort of progress, and 
at the same time he seeks to restrain 
the imprudent. Finally, the Holy Fa- 
ther indicates that vigilance is neces- 
sary to prevent infiltration of present- 
day widespread errors, namely, false 
mysticism, naturalism, and an exag- 
gerated emphasis on archaeology. 


= 
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BisHoPS WARN OF SECULARISM 


DEFINING secularism as the failure 
by Christians “to bring an awareness 
of their responsibility to God into 
their thought and action as individ- 
uals and members of society,” the 
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Bishops of the United States, at the 
close of their annual meeting in No- 
vember, issued a grave warning re- 
garding what they described as “per- 
haps the gravest crisis in all history.” 
The Bishops’ statement stresses the 
pitfalls which lie in wait for those 
who try to “substitute secularism for 
godliness, human vagaries for divine 
truth, man-made expedients for a 
God-given standard of right and 
wrong.” It declares that “the greatest 
moral catastrophe of our age is the 
growing number of Christians who 
lack a sense of sin, because personal 
responsibility to God is not a moving 
force in their lives. They live in God’s 
world, quite unmindful of Him as their 
Creator and Redeemer. The vague 
consciousness of God which they may 
retain is impotent as a motive in daily 
conduct.” 

Turning to the family, the statement 
declares: “Secularism has wrought 
havoc in the family. Even the pagans 
saw something sacred in marriage and 
the family. In Christian doctrine, its 
holiness is so sublime that it is likened 
to the Mystical Union of Christ and 


His Church. Secularism has debased 
the marriage contract by robbing it of 
its relation to God and, therefore, of 


its sacred character. It has set the 
will and convenience of husband and 
wife in the place that Christian 
thought gives to the will of God and 
the good of society.” On the subject 
of children, the Bishops warn that “in 
taking God out of family life it [secu- 
larism] has deprived society’s basic 
educational institution of its most 
powerful means of molding the soul of 
the child. Public authority and the 
press are constantly emphasizing our 
grave problem of juvenile delinquency. 
-..» Our profound conviction is that 
nothing much will ever be done about 
it unless we go to the root of the evil 
and learn the havoc that secularism 
has wrought in the family.” Among 
the evils stemming from secularism, 
the Bishops list: “Artificial family 
planning on the basis of contraceptive 
immorality, cynical disregard of the 
noble purpose of sex, a sixty-fold in- 
crease in our divorce rate during the 
past century, and widespread failure 
of the family to discharge its educa- 
tional functions.” 

Reviewing the havoc caused by 
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secularism in education, the Bishops 
declare that in no field of social ac- 
tivity has it done more harm. “In our 
own country,” the statement con- 
tinues, “secularists have been quick to 
exploit, for their own purposes, the 
public policy adopted a century ago 
of banning the formal teaching of re- 
ligion from the curriculum of our 
common schools.” The Bishops em- 
phasize the fact that the original pro- 
ponents of this policy did not intend 
to minimize the importance of re- 
ligion in the training of youth. “A 
philosophy of education which omits 
God,” they declare, “necessarily draws 
a plan of life in which God either has 
no place or is a strictly private con- 
cern of men.” 

Regarding economic problems, the 
statement says: “Surely it ought to be 
plain today that there is no remedy 
for our economic evils either in a re- 
turn to nineteenth century individual- 
ism or to experiments in Marxianism. 
. . . Let us be on our guard against 
all who, in exiling God from the fac- 
tory and the market-place, destroy the 
solid foundation of brotherhood in 
ownership, in management and in 
work,” 

On international affairs, the state- 
ment declares: “Millions of men in 
many nations are in the thralldom of 
political slavery. Religion is perse- 
cuted because it stands for freedom 
under God. The most fundamental hu- 
man rights are violated with utter 
ruthlessness in a calculated, syste- 
matic degradation of man by blind 
and despotic leaders. . . . Secularism, 
which exiles God from human life, 
clears the way for the acceptance of 
godless, subversive ideologies—just as 
religion, which keeps God in human 
life, has been the one outstanding op- 
ponent of totalitarian tyranny. Re- 
ligion has been the first victim; for 
tyrants persecute what they fear.” 

The statement concludes with these 
words: “The fact of God and the fact 
of the responsibility of men and na- 
tions to God for their actions are su- 
preme realities, calling insistently for 
recognition in a truly realistic order- 
ing of life in the individual, in the 
family, in the school, in economic ac- 
tivity and in the international com- 
munity.” 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Atlantic Harvest. 


Compiled by Ellery Sedgwick.—American Memoir. 
Henry Seidel Canby.—Richer by Asia. 


By 
By Edmond Taylor.—Footnotes on 


Nature. By John Kieran.—Speaking of Animals. By Alan Devoe.—The Harp of 


a Thousand Strings. 


By H. L. Davis.—You Rolling River. 


By Archie Binns.— 


The World’s Greatest Madonnas. By Cynthia Pearl Maus.—You’re the Boss. By 


Edward J. Flynn.—The James Family. 


By F. O. Matthiessen.—The Letters of 


J. M. Barrie. Edited by Viola Meynell.—Great Morning! By Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Atlantic Harvest. Compiled by Ellery 
Sedgwick. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. — Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


$4.50. 
By Henry Seidel 


American Memoir. 
Canby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. $5.00 

There must be a tremendous market 
for anthologies in this country, for 
dozens of them appear each season, 


and the publishing of books is a com- 
mercial enterprise. Sometimes the 
groupings of material follow an easily 
perceptible logic—selections of par- 
ticular interest to women or to men, 
or about dogs or children, or of some 
common theme or point of origin. But 
often the reason for anthologizing 
seems dubious or downright bizarre— 
and we get uneasy compilations of ma- 
terial designed exclusively to be read 
in bed (as though the volume might 
explode if used otherwise) or at some 
particular season of the year, and so 
on. Mr. Sedgwick’s Atlantic Harvest 
falls within the reasonable category. 
It is a collection of stories and articles 
which appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly before and during his thirty-year 
editorship, and thus provides valuable 
documentation for a survey of Amer- 
ican literary taste (at what is general- 
ly considered the best level) from 
Mark Twain through Ernest Heming- 
way. Further, it contains a very be- 
guiling preface in which Mr. Sedgwick 
opines and reminisces charmingly in 
familiar-essay manner and comments 
on his omissions and commissions as 
compiler. Of course most important 


are the pieces themselves—forty-seven 
in all, and aside from their Atlantic 
origin having only one thing invari- 
ably in common: high quality. But on 
that tangible and that intangible 
ground they meet—Twain, Heming- 
way, Agnes Repplier, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Lord Dunsany, Woodrow Wilson, 
John Galsworthy, Sacha Guitry, John 
Buchan, Edith Wharton—the whole 
impressive list of them. “I have in- 
cluded nothing,” says Mr. Sedgwick, 
“which it has not diverted me to read, 
nothing which, having read before, I 
do not remember with pleasure.” 
Readers of Atlantic Harvest will find 
that Mr. Sedgwick is still an editor 
whose judgment can be relied upon. 


Henry S. Canby’s American Memoir 
is more directly the history of a mag- 
azine—the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture—and of a cultural period. Here 
is an editor who has been other things 
besides—among them professor of 
English at Yale, author of several vol- 
umes of criticism and biography, and 
chairman of the board of judges of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. In short, a 
Force, the authentic article; and it 
would certainly not have been im- 
modest or presumptuous of him to 
have written a straight autobiography. 
But American Memoir is not that: it 
is something more important, a social 
and cultural history of an era—from 
the eighteen-nineties to the present— 
as personal experience; which is the 
most interesting and probably the 
truest kind of history. Mr. Canby 
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writes, of course, only in terms of what 
he has known and seen—his boyhood 
in a small city in the East, his years 
as student and teacher at Yale, and 
subsequently as New York editor and 
bookman. Naturally it is only a frag- 
ment of American experience, but it 
is a very significant fragment. Mr. 
Canby interprets and comments as he 
relates, very modestly and quietly and 
with great good sense. One believes in 
his version of the American past which 
ended with the First World War; he 
can admire without romanticizing and 
deplore without the easy aids of Marx 
and Freud—something few personal 
historians have managed of late years. 
His estimates of the writers with whom 
he has been associated (virtually all 
of recent American literature) are 
generous, and he makes them seem 
like people, not—as so many literary 
memoirists contrive to do—characters 
in a silly play about “artists.” Canby 
himself is present largely by indirec- 
tion; but present. Though it is not his 
fault that American culture is now so 
largely mass-produced, he is—via his 
Book-of-the-Month Club—one of the 


powerful technicians of this mass pro- 


duction. It is fortunate for us all that 

he is, as American Memoir demon- 

strates, a man of wisdom and integrity. 
Pau. DINKINS. 


Richer by Asia. By Edmond Taylor. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.75. 
This book starts with the premise 

that man is potentially capable of 

unity, for we are all members of the 
human tribe. Since peace is the vital 
problem of our time, all creeds and 
races must combine to avert destruc- 
tion and found a lasting peace. Politi- 
cal solutions have been tried, but Mr. 

Taylor believes that the psychological 

and cultural aspects have been neg- 

lected. 

His approach to the problem began 
when he went out to India in 1943 as 
intelligence officer for the OSS. He 
admits his aversion to the country and 
that his first reaction was one of 
shock: the war effort was being im- 
peded by sharp differences between 
the British and the Americans, an an- 
tagonism focused on the personalities 
of the leaders, Admiral Mountbatten 
and General Stilwell. Studying the 
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pathology of imperialism, Mr. Taylor 
decided that the British administrators 
lacked spiritual vitamins. Americans 
instinctively believe in technological 
progress, while in India any innova- 
tion upset the equilibrium of millions 
near the subsistence level. Yet the 
torpor was stirred by revolution and 
decay. Democracy had turned against 
the white man in the Far East. The 
masses wanted the Four Freedoms and 
a fifth—tthe freedom from contempt. 

Mr. Taylor sensed the fact that revo- 
lution is not only political and eco- 
nomic, but a struggle for human dig- 
nity. Often his observations are acute, 
yet when he examines religion he be- 
comes extremely inept. Indeed he is 
ill-advised to touch on the subject 
since he states categorically that he 
has never understood theology or high- 
er philosophy, and denies any meaning 
to the words heaven, hell and the soul. 
When he finds that the Buddhists re- 
gard the world as an illusion, he feels 
it may be a “banally accurate descrip- 
tion of a bad schizoid state.” Hindu- 
ism he defines as “a joyous acceptance 
of the universe—the mood exploited 
in American advertising by manufac- 
turers of super-vitamized breakfast 
foods.” However, India finally in- 
duced in Mr. Taylor “a personal faith 
or fragmentary religion ... a faith 
developed out of a kind of reverse cul- 
tural opposition to the great religious 
philosophies of the East.” 

Mr. Taylor says it is good discipline 
to put aside prejudices and learn the 
values of another people. In this he 
has not succeeded. In fact he admits 
that in writing this book he has been 
“primarily concerned with the devel- 
opment of his own thought”... and 
has “not yet been able to give the 
reader a coherent and comprehensive 
summary of what that thought is.” 

DorotTHyY GRAHAM BENNETT. 


Footnotes on Nature. By John Kieran. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

Speaking of Animals. By Alan Devoe. 
New York: Creative Age Press. 
$3.00. 

Two charming books by two utterly 
different personalities! Mr. Kieran’s 
volume is like one of the Canterbury 
tales, told with relish not only for the 
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results of the adventure—as when he 
finds four kinds of teal on Long Island 
or when he goes smelt-fishing with his 
M.S.H. (Master of Smelt Hounds)—but 
also for the human qualities of the 
others in his party. For Kieran is a 
clubbable fellow. Reporterwise, he 
knows cops just as well as birds. He 
is modest and humble also and is 
blessed with the memory of an ele- 
phant. His ever-ready humor has the 
bubbling quality that this reviewer as- 
sociates with “Information Please” 
nights. But there is one respect in 
which this eminent birder, baseball 
fan, data-sharp and spot-passage finder 
falls down, which is probably due to 
his facility. His book is more of a pub- 
licity book for the feathered kingdom, 
with Shakespearean quotations and 
old baseball lore (Kieran can smell a 
big-time baseball player a mile off) 
thrown in than it is a reasoned treat- 
ise. He has met about everybody 
worth knowing in the naturalist’s 


world, even the comparatively retiring 
Mr. Devoe, for they are both on the 
same editorial board, that of Audubon 
Magazine. 


But Mr. Devoe is a different kettle 
of fish. Where Mr. Kieran is sociable 
and prefers going out on his bird- 
walks with at least one companion, 
Mr. Devoe, one feels, goes alone most 
of the time. Where Kieran will go 
birding with seven-league boots, Devoe, 
like Hudson, will keep glued to one 
field. When he tells you that in one 
ten-acre field, the meadow mice are 
reckonable at nearly a thousand; that 
the vulture, symbol of death, has blunt 
talons unlike those of hawk, owl, or 
eagle because it deals only with rotten 
meat; that the activity of the hum- 
mingbird, symbol of life, is “something 
more like the rushing motions and 
magnetisms in the... world of chemi- 
cals, or the physicists’ world of waves 
and rays”; and that the great blue 
heron symbolizes the spirit of the wil- 
derness and the persistence of Nature, 
one senses the work of a thoughtful 
writer. He has chosen twenty-five 
birds, fish, insects, and animals, one 
for a chapter, because each one sym- 
bolizes something, for instance the 
otters, play, and the beavers, work. 
Rarely has there come into print such a 
fine over-all summary as “The Nesting 
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of the Birds.” Mr. Devoe there says: 
“A great many of the phenomena of 
earth ... are too close and readily 
visible to be seen.” His whole book, 
illustrated with splendid photographs, 
explains what most of us, though fas- 


-cinated, may never see. 


JAMES W. LANE. 


The Harp of a Thousand Strings. By 
H. L. Davis. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $3.00. 

You Rolling River. By Archie Binns. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

The virtually inexhaustible resources 
for story-telling which America the 
Beautiful offers to the writer have been 
tapped again by the well known novel- 
ists H. L. Davis and Archie Binns. 

The river referred to by Mr. Binns 
is the Columbia in Oregon where the 
surrounding country has an atmo- 
sphere “of a gentler New England and 
a richer South.” In 1865 the ports of 
Astoria and Portland drew settlers 
from all over the world. It is with 
Astoria, the city built on stilts and 
wooden wharves over the broad Col- 
umbia that this story is chiefly con- 
cerned. We follow the lives of three 
families, the Pearsons, the Fortunes 
and the Collinses in their adventures 
in making homes, their seeking and 
finding varying measures of success. 

It is Captain Roger Collins, the gay 
young blade married to lovely Rita 
who must be considered the protagon- 
ist of You Rolling River because it is 
he who yields most unreservedly to 
the river’s lure. “He was a spend- 
thrift of time, the way he threw days 
and nights away you’d think he was 
God with his pockets full of shining 
centuries.” Unquestionably he loved 
his wife, but he loved more the great 
rolling river, and this complexity of 
his nature proved a baffling source of 
jealousy to Rita. The final conquest of 
the river over their love provides the 
major tragedy of the story. 

H. L. Davis whose Honey In The 
Horn won him the Pulitzer Prize of 
1935 stretches the strings of his harp 
in this story from the western prairies 
of the U. S. to the France of the Terror 
and the subsequent period of Tallien’s 
coup d’état. 

Three American vagabonds, Commo- 
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dore Robinette, Indian Jory and Young 
Crawford roaming the world on high 
and low adventure meet at Tripoli 
where they are planning to dispose of 
certain loot. One of the items was a 
small medallion bearing the device of 
a woman’s hand holding a flower. 
Under peculiar circumstances, they en- 
counter Tallien, now President of the 
French Republic, accompanied by his 
beautiful and shrewd wife, the former 
Thérése de Cabarrus de Fontenay. In- 
cidentally, the stolen medallion be- 
longed to Thérése and the device is her 
family crest. Later on in the story it 
becomes a talisman. 

Now the author begins to pluck his 
thousand harp strings in a fugue of 
uneven tempo. When he composes 
subjectively on the themes of war, eco- 
nomics, human passions and foibles, 
he is subtle and compelling, but as a 
story-teller he lacks the touch that 
makes for sustained interest. 

Thérése’s medallion crest takes on 
significance when toward the end of 
the book its design is carved on certain 
trees by the Indian Jory to blaze a 
trail through the Osage country of 
western America to a spot where the 
three vagabonds build a town in mem- 
ory of the unforgettable woman, 
Thérése de Cabarrus Tallien. 

Considering the two books together 
as pioneer stories of America the 
choice would seem to go to the Binns 
novel, fresh, breezy and sparkling with 
incidents easily recognizable as part 
of the great American scene. 

MARGARET PACE CORCORAN. 


The World’s Great Madonnas. By Cyn- 
thia Pearl Maus. New York: Harper 


& Bros. $4.95. 

Rigorous selectivity should be the 
principle on which anthologies are 
made. Quality and relevance come be- 
fore anything else. Unfortunately, the 
anthologist of this 789-page book does 
not live up either to the title of her 
compilation or to the limits she has set 
herself for subjects portrayed. Thus, 
among the great Madonnas of the world 
in the section on Italy, we find a medi- 
ocre and worldly “Annunciation” by 
Titian from the Church of San Rocco, 
“The Dream of St. Joseph” by Ciseri, 
“In Futurum Videns” by Romilda 
Arrighi, “The Arrival in Egypt” by 
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Arturo Faldi. Where could the great 
Italian masters be hiding? Except for 
Fra Angelico’s San Marco “Annuncia- 
tion” and two Raphaels (the “Madon- 
na of the Chair” and the “Sistine Ma- 
donna”), the Italian section is a sorry 
lot. When there are Bellini, with a 
wealth of Madonnas and his celebrated 
“Flight Into Egypt” in our National 
Gallery, Giorgione with his National 
Gallery “Adoration of the Magi,” the 
Louvre “Annunciation” of Lorenzo di 
Credi, many Botticellis, Leonardos, 
Andreas, and the most gracious Ma- 
donnas of the Sienese painters such as 
Neroccio (mentioning just a few great 
pictures out of hundreds) to choose 
from, why go in for inferior paintings 
or painters? 

In the French section, too, the 
reader finds insignificant paintings by 
Mignard, Le Brun, Dastugue, Bougue- 
reau, Arlin, and Dagnan-Bouveret. 
Where are the painters of the Avignon 
School, Poussin, and even Rouault? 

Alas, for this reader of Mrs. Maus’s 
book, he has just read Le Livre de la 
Vierge, a recently published compila- 
tion of French Madonnas of deathless 
beauty joined with French poetry quite 
as admirable. It is the way such things 
should be done. 

Not only some of the paintings 
chosen by Mrs. Maus, like the “Vi- 
sion of St. Joseph” and the “Christ 
Child as Carpenter” but also quite 
a few of the poems and stories, ap- 
pear to have little to do with the 
theme. For instance, at the head of 
the section on France, is quoted a part 
of the “Marseillaise”’; a lovely poem, 
“Christmas Song” by Laurence Hous- 
man, is buried in the Scandinavian 
section, presumably because it is about 
a white Christmas; and a short story 
by Mary Roberts, “Correggio and the 
Nuns,” is not about great Madonnas— 
and these are not isolated instances. 
Mrs. Maus’s zeal unfortunately outruns 
her taste. JAMES W. LANE. 


You’re the Boss. My Story of a Life 
in Practical Politics. By Edward J. 
Flynn. New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

As the author explains, the title of 
this book aims to convey the idea that 
the citizens of a democracy can con- 
trol political life, if they do their full 
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duty. As the subtitle makes clear, the 
book itself deals with “practical poli- 
tics.” Mr. Flynn, ruler of the “greatest 
democratic county north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line,” with a record of never 
having lost a local election there for a 
quarter century—tells a straightfor- 
ward tale in a delightfully readable 
style. He argues persuasively that po- 
litical machines “are as modern as the 
combustion engine—and as indispens- 
able”; and he declares that the only 
effective method of fighting a bad ma- 
chine is for the voters to work inside 
a machine that represents their wishes. 
“It is as simple as that.” 

Mr. Flynn aims to instruct—not to 
edify. He reveals himself as an out- 
and-out realist; professes no devotion 
to lofty ideals; frankly discloses his 
active share in “deals” which average 
citizens would call “dirty.” Like Mr. 
Farley in Behind the Ballots, he af- 
firms—at least equivalently—that the 
difference between himself and other 
more virtuous-seeming figures is, that 
he tells the truth and they do not. As 
the Irish do not wish the rest of the 
world to form their notion of Ireland 
entirely from O’Casey’s plays, so we 
hope that non-Catholics will not gather 
their notion of Catholic ethical stand- 
ards from Mr. Flynn’s book. Any read- 
ers disposed to entertain such a false 
idea should look over Dr. Connell’s 
recent Morals in Politics and Profes- 
sions. JOSEPH McSoRLEY. 


The James Family. By F. O. Matthies- 
sen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$6.75. 

The past few years have seen a sig- 
nificant growth of interest in the work 
of Henry James. New editions of his 
novels, collections of his short stories, 
critical studies of his objectives and 
techniques have found a public among 
intelligent and discriminating readers. 

And now has appeared probably the 
most significant study of The James 
Family. It is a group biography cen- 
tering its interest on Henry James, Sr., 
and his three most distinguished chil- 
dren: Henry, Jr., the novelist; William, 
the psychologist; and the less well 
known Alice. 

Professor Matthiessen has, in other 
words, attempted the biography not of 
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an individual but of a family, a family 
of minds. And the book is yet more 
than this, because after surveying the 
father’s ideas and his children’s reac- 
tion to them, after listening to the fam- 
ily’s discussions of religion and phi- 
losophy and literature and politics and 
society, we may feel that we have 
gained a fairly full index to American 
intellectual history from the time of 
Emerson to that of the First World 
War. 

Since the James family’s essential 
biography is internal rather than ex- 
ternal, a biography of minds in action, 
Professor Matthiessen’s method is to 
weave into his study, among his own 
comments and analyses, a vast number 
of letters, journals, essays, and reviews, 
drawn from a wide variety of scat- 
tered sources. He tries to make his 
characters speak to us through their 
own words. But the volume is far 
more than a James anthology: the au- 
thor gives the reader intelligent and 
perceptive guidance through this gen- 
erous mass of material and he does not 
hesitate to select, to focus, to interpret, 
and to synthesize. He is especially 
skillful at presenting contrasts and 
comparisons by making Henry evalu- 
ate the psychology of William and by 
making William criticize the fiction of 
Henry, or by presenting the contrast- 
ing views of both on the same topic. 

George Bernard Shaw, who loved to 
indulge himself in trying to shock 
others, once declared to Henry, Jr., 
that the most interesting member of 
his family was neither himself nor his 
brother but their father, Henry James, 
Sr. And a fascinating figure he was, 
too, a sort of combination of Carlyle 
and Orestes Brownson. But Professor 
Matthiessen quite rightly puts his chief 
emphasis on the two more distin- 
guished sons. 

“There is very little difference be- 
tween one man and another,” William 
James once said; yet he added, “but 
what little difference there is, is very 
important.” After contemplating all 
the divergencies between the brothers’ 
minds, the reader might well conclude 
that, on the contrary, the differences 
between these two men, born hardly 
more than a year apart, and exposed 
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to the same environment and educa- 
tional theory, were astonishingly great. 
All their discrepancies in thought 
and expression, Professor Matthiessen 
thinks, would seem to stem back to 
their contrasting conceptions of knowl- 
edge, since the knower as actor and 
the knower as spectator are bound to 
behold different worlds, and to shape 
them to different ends. Active and 
passive, participating and detached, 
scientific and aesthetic, William James 
and Henry James have been among the 
most significant contributors to Ameri- 
can thought and letters. 

Professor Matthiessen has succeeded 
in presenting a distinguished biogra- 
phy of a distinguished family. 

JOHN PIckK. 


The Letters of J. M. Barrie. Edited by 
Viola Meynell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

A writer in the Britannica says that 
the genius of J. M. Barrie is akin to 
that of Hans Andersen and Dickens. 
“Like Hans Andersen he mixes his 
everyday world with fairy land, and 
like Dickens he entices us to that bor- 
derland of laughter where we sudden- 
ly find ourselves in tears.” 

Barrie’s business in life, as he de- 
clared in his rectorial address at St. 
Andrews University in 1922, was 
“playing hide and seek with angels.” 
We knew him well from his many 
plays and novels; we know him better 
today through his letters, now edited 
by Viola Meynell. 

They cover a range of over fifty 
years—though not chronologically 
arranged here—beginning with his ap- 
plication for the post of subeditor on 
the Liverpool Post in 1884, and end- 
ing with a note sent to his faithful 
valet, Frank Thurston, from his death- 
bed in 1937. 

Barrie counted among his friends 
scores of the outstanding writers, ac- 
tors, critics and statesmen of his day, 
and his charming, if characteristically 
reticent, letters to them discuss books, 
plays, politics, ideas and current 
events with critical insight. He never 
writes a harsh word, but is lavish of 
praise on all occasions—“and Barrie’s 
praise was a very heartfelt brand.” His 
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letters of condolence are little master- 
pieces, and his offers of service gen- 
erous in the extreme. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Great Morning! By Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. — At- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. $4.00. 
In these days of acute anxiety when 

we are incessantly preoccupied with 

international problems which defy 

our best efforts and leave us with a 

sense of individual helplessness, it is 

a relief to turn these unhurried pages 

which have captured the fleeting years, 

bringing them to us as a bouquet of 
flowers—full of nostalgic scents and 
memories. It is a welcome antidote 
to our ineffectual worries to dwell for 

a time in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s vanished 

world. 

He intends to complete his autobiog- 
raphy in five volumes, of which this 
is the third; but he might easily con- 
tinue it indefinitely, for his method is 
the same as in the two previous vol- 
umes. He is restrained by no chrono- 
logical order. His imagination roams 
at will over any impressions in the 
past which have appealed to him. 
People and events are presented in a 
desultory way, but in words as vivid 
as an impressionist picture. The nar- 
rative only appears desultory, however, 
for he tells us that he has expended 
enormous effort in endeavoring to 
show how the private life of an epoch 
fits into the general pattern, adding 
with characteristic irony, “I should be 
disappointed if the reader were to find 
the book dull—disappointed and, let 
me add with all an author’s conceit, 
surprised.” 

Dullness is the last word to describe 
it. This reviewer at least found the 
world immediately preceding the First 
World War coming to life again in a 
way which is the best proof of the 
author’s artistry. Those who did not 
know that world will find the book 
historically valuable too in view of the 
shattering changes resulting from the 
two wars of this century. Its impor- 
tance is primarily as an imaginative 
work. But in fact it presents a civi- 
lization not far removed from us in 
time but gone forever. 

There are, of course, criticisms 
which can be made. Some of the anec- 
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dotes are in bad taste, and in any 
case too trivial for inclusion. Matters 
of minor importance are sometimes 
treated at undue length and it is re- 
grettable that the author should think 
it necessary to caricature his father 
so ruthlessly. His father possibly pos- 
sessed the characteristics portrayed. 
If so, silence would have been kinder. 
In spite of its defects, however, the 
book has lasting literary value. 

It concludes on the eve of Sir Os- 
bert’s leaving for the front in 1914, a 
year which brings to an end a cen- 
tury of English history. It begins 
with a remarkably vivid description 
of the Tower of London and Sitwell’s 
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life there with the Brigade of Guards, 
conjuring up in subtle word pictures 
that somber and mysterious place as 
few have done. 

It is unfortunate that one so subtly 
sensitive to natural beauties as the au- 
thor should himself be without the key 
to the creation which entrances him. 
It is a strange paradox. It is as though 
a blind man were revealing the visual 
beauty which surrounds us. Perhaps 
one day, through all the colorful and 
harmonious world, to which his mind 
is so delicately attuned, he may have 
the grace to discover the Creator of 
it all. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CHILDREN’S Books: We can only list 
the following children’s books which 
were not included in Dr. Thompson’s 
article last month: 

For the tiny tots: Mark, Mark, Shut 
the Door!, by Quail Hawkins, illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni (Holiday 
House. $1.50); Jesus Shows Me the 
Way, by Rev. George M. Dennerle and 


Sister Mary Magdela, S.N.D., illustrated 


by Ruth Ruhman (Bruce. $1.50); 
Jimmy Jumparound, text by Jane Miller, 
photographs by Gogo Givens (Van- 
guard. $1.25); The Biggest Family in 
the Town, by Helen Sterling, illustrated 
by Vance Locke (McKay. $2.50); But 
Not Billy, by Charlotte Zolotow, illus- 
trated by Lys Cassal (Harper. $1.75); 
Tell Me, by Ellen Wales Walpole, illus- 
trated by Douglas Anderson (Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge. $2.75). 

For Mother to read: Gospel Rhymes, 
by various authors, illustrated by Jean- 
yee Wong (Sheed. $1.50); Mother 
Stories and More Mother Stories, by 
Maud Lindsay, illustrated by Gertrude 
H. Howe (Platt & Munk. $1.50); God’s 
Hour in the Nursery, Activity Book 
($2.00), Guidance Book ($1.25), by 
Mother Bolton, R.C. (St. Anthony 
Guild). 

For seven and up: Polish Folk 
Tales, translated by Lucia Merecka 
Borski, illustrated by Erica Gorecka- 
Egan (Sheed. $2.00); The Wolf, a story 
in which we meet St. John Bosco, by 
Mary Harris (Sheed. $1.50); France, 
by Robert Davis, illustrated by Rafaello 
Busoni; Arab Lands, by Mary Z. Brit- 


tain, illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
($1.25 each); Uncle Swithin’s Inven- 
tions, by Wheaton P. Webb, illustrated 
by Rounds (Holiday House. $2.00); 
Winter-Telling Stories, by Alice Mar- 
riott, illustrated by Roland Whitehorse 
(Sloane. $2.50); Sunray and Other 
Stories, by Ora Gayle Hesser (Paluch. 
75 cents); Al Alligator and How He 
Learned to Play the Banjo, by W. J. 
Pat Enright (Dodd, Mead. $2.50); 
Augustus Rides the Border, by Le 
Grand (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00); Wild 
Animals and How to Draw Them, by 
Amy Hogeboom (Vanguard. $1.25). 

For the girls: Betsy and the Proud 
House, by Mary Urmston, illustrated by 
Grace Paull ($2.00); Constancia Lona, 
by Alida Malkus (Doubleday. $2.50); 
Lisbeth Holly, by Ruth C. Barlow, il- 
lustrated by Rodolphe La _ Riviére 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 

For the boys—and the girls: Buck- 
skin Brigade, by Jim Kjelgaard, illus- 
trated by Ralph Ray, Jr. (Holiday 
House. $2.50); Melody, Mutton Bone, 
and Sam, by Lavinia R. Davis, illus- 
trated by Paul Brown (Doubleday. 
$2.25); Paul of St. Peter’s, by Robert 
Broderick (Bruce. $2.25); Hand in the 
Picture, a Story of Poland, by Eric P. 
Kelly, illustrated by Irena Lorentowicz 
(Lippincott. $2.50); Jerry Dowd, Fra- 
ternity Man, by Lawrence A. Keating 
(Lantern Press. $2.50); He’s Jake, the 
Story of a Submarine Dog, by Capt. 
Edward E. Hazlett, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75). 

For everyone: Dickens’ Christmas 
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Carol (Scribner’s. $3.00), with the de- 
lightful drawings of Everett Shinn and 
a foreword by Lionel Barrymore, and 
The Enchanted Book, a delectable vol- 
ume of fairy tales selected by Alice 
Dalgliesh and illustrated by Concetta 
Cacciola’s clear, bright, unusual draw- 
ings (Scribner’s. $3.00). Either one 
would be a lasting addition to the 
“whole family” bookshelf. 


CuRRENT History: This Is Pearl! The 
United States and Japan—1941. By Wal- 
ter Millis (New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $4.00). Not so large nor so me- 
ticulously documented as Morgenstern’s 
Pearl Harbor, this volume is also less 
forthright in its accusations; yet per- 
haps it will carry greater weight with 
the general public, because more read- 
able. Based chiefly on the forty-five 
volumes published by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack—which include 
reports and records of all previous in- 
vestigations and a translation of 
Prince Konoye’s Memoir—it attempts 
no final appraisal, but does undertake 
a temperate evaluation of events and 
individuals. The author cannot see his 
way to acquit Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short completely, “because as 
the commanding officers concerned it 
was on their shoulders that the bur- 
den lay.” But, after having detailed 
the facts which place responsibility for 
the Clark field disaster on General 
MacArthur, he comments on the dif- 
ference between the treatment given 
the two officers first named and that 
given MacArthur. Mr. Millis finds no 
evidence “that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration plotted to invite a Pacific 
war or even wished for one.” He be- 
lieves “the Roosevelt administration 
had no other choices than those which 
it successively took.” But he adds, 
“Here, also, there is no doubt much 
room for disagreement.” As the au- 
thor says of another work, his “is an 
invaluable guide to the intricacies 
both of the actual events and of the 
committee record; it will be friend 
and helper to any who hereafter ex- 
plore this history.” 

The European Cockpit. By William 
Henry Chamberlin (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00). Just before 
writing the present volume, Mr. Cham- 
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berlin, well known expert on interna- 
tional affairs, visited Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland; was received in special 
audience by Pope Pius XII.; inter- 
viewed General Clay, General Clark, 
several French and Italian Cabinet 
ministers, and numerous political lead- 
ers. While abroad he wrote for the 
Wall Street Journal, The New Leader, 
Human Events, The Progressive, The 
Sign, and other publications. He finds 
the issues for which the war was 
fought still far from realization. His 
picture of the European collapse 
shows the cruel conditions that exist 
in the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, giving evidence of what totali- 
tarian governments mean by “libera- 
tion.” He thinks the Soviet, although 
not now prepared for a major war, 
will refuse to enter into conciliatory 
accord with the West, except on terms 
of unconditional surrender. There- 


fore, “it seems probable that the pres- 
ent ‘cockpit’ stage of Europe’s devel- 
opment will continue for some time.” 
Mr. Chamberlin’s program includes a 
federated Europe to take its place as a 


fourth World Power, alongside Amer- 
ica, Russia, and Great Britain. This 
plan he regards as our one hope of 
checking the spread of totalitarian- 
ism in Europe and as perhaps “Amer- 
ica’s last chance to live in a world of 
freedom, order and security.” 

The Strange Alliance. By John R. 
Deane (New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.75). Major General Deane, U. S. A., 
secretary to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington, lived in Russia from 
1943 to 1945. Sufficiently sympathetic 
with the Russian leaders to credit 
them with sincerity, he outlines a pro- 
gram of action which combines a de- 
sire to maintain peace with readiness 
to use force if necessary. With ade- 
quate naval strength and ground 
forces, but concentrating on air power, 
we should make plain our ability to 
win any war that might be thrust up- 
on us. We shall be able to change 
Soviet aims in foreign affairs “if we 
know our objective, if we make plans 
to achieve it, and if, in adhering to 
our program, we are tougher than the 
Russians could ever be. ... We can 
check any future aggression if we are 
alive to the danger that confronts us. 
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If we emulate the ostrich and bury our 
head in the sand, we shall get the re- 
sounding kick from a Russian boot 
that such an undignified posture in- 
vites.” 

What Ails Mankind? By Gustave 
Thibon (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.75). In these penetrating discus- 
sions of the diseases ravaging society 
at present, the author finds untruth at 
the base of our current troubles. He 
has pages, well worthy of careful con- 
sideration, on the acute dualism ob- 
servable in persons who follow a 
moral code of sorts without really pos- 
sessing morality. He finds our pres- 
ent generation much lower in moral 
habits than our ancestors—principally 
because we have exhausted our re- 
ligious and family traditions. “Today 
the individual is required to supply 
the lack of the profound inspirations 
which should issue from his instinc- 
tive nature and the soul of the social 
organism by his own weak will and 
unstable sensibilities. But this is pos- 
sible only to a few great spirits. The 
rest inevitably fall into the exclusive 
cult either of money and material ad- 
vantage or of a mawkish pleasure that 
is of the senses and immediate. The 
disintegrated personality acquires a 
loathing for everything that costs pain 
and effort, especially for anything that 
does not lie immediately to hand.” 


FicTION: It Was Mary. By Eleanor 
Arnett Nash (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.75). The thesis of Elea- 
nor Arnett Nash’s new novel, a sort of 
miniature Mrs. Parkington with re- 
ligious overtones, seems to be that real 
integrity of character makes a person 
at home in any walk of life. To prove 
this she tells of Mary Hamilton, daugh- 
ter of an Irish Catholic washerwoman 
in a small town who captivates Henry 
Glidden, a young man seeking to escape 
from the oppressive fact that he be- 
longs to one of the country’s richest 
families. Their marriage finds them 
settling down near Mary’s home remote 
from the snobbery and religious pre- 
judice of the Gliddens and their kind, 
but at the end Mary presides, the most 
queenly figure in Society’s “old guard,” 
at her granddaughter’s coming - out 
party. All this is told with considera- 
ble skill in character delineation, a dis- 
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armingly unabashed use of coinci- 
dence and melodrama, and a real 
understanding of the Catholic back- 
ground which shaped Mary’s strength 
and charm; however, the reasons for 
Mary’s social aspirations, which after 
all form the backbone of the book, do 
not seem to ring true. 

The Judge’s Story. By Charles Mor- 
gan (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75). The milieu of The Judge’s Story 
is one in which Charles Morgan is 
completely at home, and in the retired 
Judge Gaskony, “Gasky” to those who 
loved him, he has created one of the 
most lovable characters in recent 
fiction, a noble Victorian if ever there 
was one. “This above all to thine own 
self be true” would seem to be the 
novel’s theme, and it is developed with 
subtlety, penetration and a fine sense 
of the intangible values that make or 
mar a man. There is mounting tension 
in the Judge’s struggle to maintain his 
soul’s integrity in the face of the as- 
saults made against it by the multi- 
millionaire who seeks to ruin him. 
This Severidge is very convincing, and 
Morgan does not make the mistake of 
reforming him—life is not like that. 
The lesser characters are drawn with 
equal discernment and there is none 
of the near-eroticism, the pseudo-mys- 
ticism that spoiled some of the author’s 
earlier novels. We find here also, the 
Morgan of “Menander’s Mirror,” ob- 
truded sometimes perhaps to the detri- 
ment of the story’s narrative flow. But 
all in all, this is a rare contemporary 
novel maintaining standards in a field 
notorious for their absence. 


RELIGION: The Three Ages of the In- 


terior Life. By Rev. R. Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. Translated by Sister M. 
Timothea Doyle, O.P. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. Vol. I. $5.00). The 
eminent Dominican theologian, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange, has put the Cath- 
olic world in his debt by his doctrinal 
works on the Nature and Existence of 
God, Providence and Predestination, 
and his classic treatise on Christian 
Perfection and Contemplation. He does 
so again in this first volume of his 
Three Ages of the Interior Life, a 
masterly work that discusses in the 
light of the theological principles of 
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St. Thomas what is most traditional 
in the mystical doctrine of The Dark 
Night of St. John of the Cross and the 
Treatise on the Love of God by St. 
Francis de Sales. His thesis is that 
infused contemplation of the myste- 
ries of faith is morally necessary for 
sanctity; that in the majority of cases 
a soul could not attain sanctity with- 
out it. The present volume, subtitled 
“Prelude of Eternal Life,” is divided 
into two parts. Part I. treats of the 
sources of the interior life and its end; 
Part II. discusses the purification of 
the soul in beginners. 

Cobble Stones of Galilee. By Rev. W. 
Leo Murphy (St. Nazianz, Wis.: The 
Society of the Divine Savior). Father 
Murphy of Annapolis Royal, the au- 
thor of the popular novels, The Hill of 
Triumph and The Golden Heritage, 
has written a score of simple fervo- 
rinos—that is his name for them—on 
the boyhood of Jesus Christ. Every 
incident—real or fancied—in the life 
of our Savior is used to teach us faith, 
humility, purity, courage, gratitude, 
forgiveness, the hatred of sin, the love 
of the poor, the value of a vocation. 

For Thee Alone. By Rev. H. J. 
(St. Louis: B. 
$2.50). These 


Beutler, C.M., S.T.L. 
Herder Book Co. 

twenty conferences for religious wom- 
en by an experienced retreat master 
are remarkable both for their mastery 
of the science of the spiritual life and 
for their common sense advice to both 


superiors and subjects. They follow 
the traditional teaching of the Scrip- 
tures and the saints and discuss at 
great length St. Francis de Sales’ 
method of prayer, the author insist- 
ing, however, that any method is sim- 
ply the means and not the end in 
itself. 

Windows Westward. By Very Rev. 
Stephen C. Gulovich (New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.50). Edu- 
cated in his native state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Czechoslovakia and at Rome, 
the author of this book holds a Ph.D. 
from the Angelico, and the S.T.D. de- 
gree of the Propaganda, He is chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 
(Greek Rite), and Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy in Duquesne 
University. His exposition of the his- 
torical development of the Eastern 
Rites, their connection with various 
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peoples and nations, and their pres- 
ent significance in the Russian pro- 
gram of widespread political control 
is a helpful source of information on 
an important, but little known sub- 
ject. Briefly stated, the aim of the 
book is to explain the characteristics 
and the viewpoint of those Eastern 
churches, not of the Latin Rite, which 
acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Roman See. Recent events in the 
politico - ecclesiastical history of the 
Slavic groups in this country make the 
volume most timely. Based upon ear- 
lier works by trustworthy scholars, 
and also upon the personal experi- 
ence of the author, it may be accepted 
without hesitation as a reliable sum- 
mary treatment of the nature and his- 
tory of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Boston Book. 
By Arthur Griffin and Esther Forbes 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00). 
Arnold Bennett once said: “The best 
thing about Boston is the five o’clock 
train for New York.” Time marches 
on, and today many New Yorkers fly 
because it is the quickest way to get 
out of New York. Esther Forbes says 
in the Boston Book that Boston is a 
city of color, a rosy city. Probably 
Boston has gained some of the color 
that New York has lost. It is splen- 
didly reproduced in this book. The 
black and white shots reveal the pho- 
tographer’s mastery of cloud back- 
ground and lighting. The text is 
sprightly, authentic and very interest- 
ing. In these 117 pages you have the 
most delightful description of Boston 
to date. It has its defects. It stresses 
the historical and cultural features of 
the city over the humbler but more 
important aspects of 1947 life: it pic- 
tures only one personality; why not 
Governor Bradford or Archbishop 
Cushing, and why Koussevitsky? But 
aside from these minor faults, the Bos- 
ton Book is a charming picture-story 
of a grand American city. It is spe- 
cially recommended to the enlightened 
who are cocksure that Boston is a 
drab colony of fanatics who feed on 
beans and cod and fear the Censor of 
books. 

The New Encyclopedia of Sports. By 
Frank G. Menke (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $5.00). If you know 





one of those amazing young people 
who are able to come up with precise 
information on anything and every- 
thing connected with sport, you can 
gain a high place in said young per- 
son’s esteem by giving this book as a 
Christmas present to him (or her). 
The author—well known as a sports 
writer—in his time has “ghosted” for 
Babe Ruth, Gene Tunney and many 
another celebrity. His new edition, 
expanded to almost twice its former 
size, contains histories, records, and 
lists of champions in more than 100 
games and sports. He claims, not un- 
reasonably, that his book will settle 
at least a million arguments, and point 
the way to answers for at least an- 
other four million. 

Babe Ruth. By Tom Meany (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.75). This 
story of the all but incredible “Babe” 
who holds or shares a total of sixty- 
eight records (of which almost half are 
World Series records) is told in gos- 
sipy style by an old sports writer. It 
begins with the visit of Jack Dunn, 
the baseball scout, to St. Mary’s Or- 
phanage where he saw George Herman 
Erhardt Ruth, in blue denim overalls, 
pitching a kind of baseball that seemed 
to identify him as league material; 
and in chatty style— with not quite 
enough attention to chronological se- 
quence—it carries the reader through 
a long series of interesting episodes 
down to the Babe’s exit from organ- 
ized baseball and his serious illness of 
1947. You can pick this book up any- 
where, and turn over a page or two 
quite sure of finding something that 
will interest any friend of the na- 
‘ tional sport. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Fool’s 
Game, Is Hell Worth It?, by James H. 
McCown, S.J.; Alcoholics Anonymous, 
an interview with Edward Dowling, 
S.J., by Frank A. Riley (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s work. 10 cents each). What 
About Your Vocation?, by D. J. Cor- 
rigan, C.SS.R., and D. F. Miller, C.SS.R. 
(10 cents); Visits to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, by St. Alphonsus Ligouri; Mes- 
sage to Negroes, by D. J. Corrigan, 
C.SS.R. (Oconomowoc, Wis.: The 
Ligourian Pamphlet Office). Short 
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Prayers for Busy People, compiled 
from the Missal and Raccolta by Rev. 
Richard Ginder; The Catholic Student 
Makes the Holy Hour, by Very Rev. 
Leo F. Griffin; Father Quiz Answers 
Lutheran Slurs, by Lon Francis (10 
cents each); Beware of the “Patriots,” 
by Lon Francis (Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. 20 cents). 
The Mass Year, A Daily Mass Guide 
for 1948; Liturgical Reflections on 
Some of the Epistles, by Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Grail. 30 cents). Making Marriage 
Click, by Father Lawrence G. Lovasik, 
S.V.D. (St. Paul: Fathers Rumble and 
Carty. 10 cents). What Is the Catho- 
lic Faith, Anyway?, by John J. Duss- 
man, M.A. (Chicago: Geographical 
Publishing Co. 15 cents). Christ- 
Consciousness, by A. Gardeil, O.P., a 
translation by a Preacheress of Caris- 
brooke of Le Sens du Christ (Oxford: 
Blackfriars. 2s.). The Alternative, 
by Hilaire Belloc (Easton, Pa.: Mary- 
farm Bookstall. 10 cents). In My 
Books These Are the Stars, observa- 
tions on Vocation by Bing Crosby and 
Others (Cincinnati: Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade. 50 cents). 

A Catholic Invitation To One, Not of 
Our Faith, by Michael X. Frassrand, 
C.S.P.; Welcome! Thoughts for Advent, 
by Albert A. Murray, C.S.P. (5 cents 
each); God: Who Is He?, The Origin 
of Man, by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; Shall We Have Children?, a 
panel discussion and open forum con- 
ducted at Baltimore, Md., under the 
patronage of the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D.; A Handbook of Catholic 
Political Philosophy, based on the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII., by Rev. Gerald 
C. Treacy, S.J.; Secularism, Life With- 
out God, by Rev. John B. Fee; Sex, 
Alcohol, and Young Folks, by Rev. 
James J. O’Brien, M.A. (10 cents each); 
Preparation for Marriage and Family 
Life, by John J. O’Connor, S.J. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 25 cents). 

The Church and Labor, four ad- 
dresses on the Catholic Hour, August 3d 
to August 31st, 1947, by Louis Francis 
Budenz (Washington, D. C.: National 
Council of Catholic Men. 25 cents). 
How to Study Successfully, by Edward 
James Schuster (St. Paul: From Au- 
thor. 25 cents). 





Our Contributors 


Back to Portugal about which he 
has written so illuminatingly for us, 
EvUGENE BAGGER has gone, and due in 
some measure, we like to think, to that 
writing, was accorded a royal wel- 
come. There in peace and quiet he 
will devote himself to the many writ- 
ing projects to which he is committed, 
among them a book on the Comte 
Gonzague de Reynold, one of Europe’s 
foremost political thinkers, about 
whom he wrote for us last August. 
That Mr. Bagger is a deep political 
thinker himself, readers of his “Vicisti, 
Schicklgruber?” will agree. It is the 
first part of two installments, Part II. 
to appear next month. 


THovuGH DESMOND MATTHEWS, S.J., 
a new contributor, tells us nothing in 
his biographical data of having been 
an erstwhile mountain climber, “The 
Edge of the World” would seem to 
proclaim him one. Either that or he 
has a very vivid imagination. He is a 
Jesuit scholastic, at present studying 
for the priesthood at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Md., and doing graduate work in 
English. He is an alumnus of George- 
town University, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart and other Catholic periodicals. 


Last October we introduced HeEr- 
BERT EDWARD MIEROW, brother of an 
older contributor, to our readers. It 
is a “classical” family, one having suc- 
ceeded the other as head of the de- 
partment of Classics at Colorado Col- 
lege. We are happy to hear that Dr. 
Mierow is recovering from the illness 
that compelled his retirement some 
three years ago. His “New Wine in 
Old Bottles” will be a bit deflating to 
some of our modern innovators. 


A SECOND Jesuit scholastic gives us 
his first contribution this month in the 
person of JaMES MaGmenr, S.J., Litt.B., 
at present studying philosophy at West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, 


Ind. After leaving college in 1940, 
Mr. Magmer began to study journalism 


at Marquette University, but the Holy 
Ghost intervened, and at the end of his 
second year he entered the Society of 
Jesus at Milford, Ohio. He prefers to 
consider “A War Widow” an essay, 
rather than a story. 


DoNALD ATTWATER (“Personality in 
an Impersonal Environment’) is no 
stranger to us, and many have been 
his achievements in the Catholic lit- 
erary field since he entered the 
Church in 1911. One of his main in- 
terests has been the Eastern Rites, 
about which he has written several 
books. He is associate editor of The 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, of Orate 
Fratres and the Commonweal, and 
editor or author of some fifteen books. 


It is some time since we have heard 
from Bryan M. O’REIrLLy, (“Catholic 
America Comes of Age”), grandson of 
the redoubtable General Myles, Irish 
born but a resident of the United 
States these many years. During the 
war Mr. O’Reilly gave his services 
to the N.C.C.S., organizing camps 
throughout the South, and then re- 
turned to his work at Hunter College. 
He edited The Franciscan for several 
years, building it up into a fine maga- 
zine and now devotes much of his lei- 
sure time to free lance writing, notably 
in The Magnificat, but also in the secu- 
lar field. He lives in Sayville, L. I. 


IF common interests make for a 
happy marriage, surely all is well be- 
tween Harriett REx SmitTH and her 
husband Norbert, both of whom were 
scholarship art students, the one at the 
John Herron Art School in Indian- 
apolis, the other at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Mrs. Smith’s water colors 
and oils have been exhibited for four 
successive years at the Indiana Artists 
Show; she won the Booth Tarkington 
Award at the Indianapolis Institute 
last spring and is a member of the 
Porter County Artists’ Association, and 
Honorary Member of the Art Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis. Her “Let’s Not 
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Call It Art at All” will awaken a re- 
sponsive chord in all who are jealous 
of our Catholic heritage in art. 


NorBert SMITH (“Grim Congratula- 
tions”) continued his studies at the 
American Academy of Art in Chicago, 
and became art director of a Chicago 
advertising agency, for which he is 
now doing free lance design. His first 
novel, Chronicle, is at present in the 
hands of an agent, whence we hope it 
will soon emerge into publication. He 
is also an Honorary Member of the 
Indianapolis Art Association. 


i 

STILL another new contributor is 
Rev. MARCELLUS MANZzo, O.F.M. (“Speak- 
ing of Catholic Conventions”), Vicar 
of the Capuchin Friary attached to the 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows in 
New York. He attended the parochial 
school of that Church as a boy, leaving 
it to study for the priesthood at the 
Sacred Heart College in Yonkers. 
After his ordination he did graduate 
work at Fordham University, where 
he got his Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees in philosophy. Father Manzo 
studied later in Rome at the Gregorian 
University and the Angelico. He is 
the author of a number of books, some 
in English (The Philosophy of Joseph 
McCabe, etc.); others in Italian, and 
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INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


DorotHy GRAHAM BENNETT, author and critic, New York; Fellow of the American Geographic 


contributes poetry and prose to Fran- 
ciscan Studies and other Catholic 
periodicals. 





Poets: None of our January poets 
are new, except NorBertT SMITH, 
whom, not wishing to break up the 
family, we have already introduced. 
GIRALDA Forses (“Soliloquy of a Rich 
Man”) of Boston, is always associated 
in our minds with India where she 
lived for many years and which has 
been the inspiration of much of her 
work. Sister M. EDWARDINE O’Con- 
nor, R.S.M. (“Was There a Night?”), 
is now in her third year at Mercy 
College, Detroit, teaching in the Eng- 
lish department. A volume of her col- 
lected verse, Rising Wind, appeared in 
1943. Lucy Lockwoop Hazarp, M.A., 
Px.D. (“Flight Into Egypt’), this year 
joined the faculty of the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. She is a 
frequent contributor of poetry and 
prose to various periodicals and au- 
thor of The Frontier of American Lit- 
erature and In Search of America. 
EpitH (Mrs. Georce H.) Tatum, of 
Greenville, Ala., takes us “Through 
Aisles of Changing Seasons” with her 
usual grace; RutH MERRILL (“Bread”) 
has become Ruth Foaarty since we 
last heard from her, and is now liv- 
ing in Lynbrook, L. I. 


Society; author of Chinese Gardens, Wind Across the World, etc. 


Rev. Berrranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of 
Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Maroverire Pace (Mas. ArtHur A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; reviewer 


for various Southern journals. 


Pau. Dinxrns, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; contributor to various periodicals. 

James W. Lane, M.A., art critic, Research Assistant of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C.; author of Masters of Modern Art, Three Centuries of American Painting, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Joun Picx, Pu.D., writer and educator, member of English Department, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; author of Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, etc. 

ffoserr Wuteerrorce, C.B.E., B.A.(Oxon.), writer and critic, Director of British Library of In- 
formation, New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of 


the Law of Nations. 

















